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HUMAN PROGRESS aND THE NEW HISTORY 


Human progress is like a great river, in which the water that has come 
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pours in. 
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bird’s-eye view is given in Part I, Background and Beginnings. 
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Geographical Influences in Pacific Ocean History 


BY WILLIAM H. ELLISON, Pu. D., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, OREGON AGRICULTURAL 


That geography has a vital relation to history is 
an accepted fact. H. B. George’s statement that 
“History is not intelligible without geography” has 
become axiomatic. The world’s physical features 
have very largely governed the beginnings of history, 
and have affected the destinies of nations after they 
have been formed. Probably the times when man’s 
ignorance of geography has been greatest are the 
times when its influence upon him has been most 
marked. Late in history, and with completer knowl- 
edge, man has been able to modify geographical 
influences to some extent, but, it should be added, 
only to a comparatively limited extent. Perhaps in 
no field of history have the geographical features 
been more determinative of the history of the region 
than in that of the Pacific Ocean area since Europeans 
made their maritime advent into the waters of the 
Pacific, and began touching and claiming lands in and 
around this great waste of “unplumbed, salt, estrang- 
ing sea.” 

The Pacific Ocean is the outstanding feature of the 
Pacific Ocean area. This great ocean, exceeding in 
space all the dry land of the globe, and covering one 
third of the earth's surface, has for its northern limits 
Asia and North America. It is landlocked by these 
two continents on the north, save for the shallow 
strait of thirty-six miles which bears the name of 
its discoverer, Vitus Bering. By some authorities the 
southern boundary is regarded as the parallel of 40° 
south. By others the waters from 40° to 6614° 
south, lying between the meridians passing through 
South Cape in Tasmania and Cape Horn, are included 
in the ocean, thus making the southern boundary the 
Antarctic Circle. North and South America lie to 
the east of the ocean; while Asia, the Spice Islands, 
and Australia make its limits to the west. 

In its area the Pacific Ocean is the greatest sea 
on the planet. Its length from Bering Strait to its 
southern boundary is 9,300 miles. From east to west 
at the equator it is 10,000 miles, or considerably more 
than one third of the circumference of the globe. 
With an area of about 70,000,000 square miles it 
nearly trebles the size of the Atlantic. Its coast 
line, however, is less than that of the Atlantic by some 
8,000 miles. This fact results from the numerous 
indentations around the Atlantic in comparison with 
the relatively few around the Pacific. Those of the 
Pacific are found only on the west shore, such as the 
Sea of Okhotsk, the two China seas, the Sea of Japan, 
and the Sea of Celebes. 


COLLEGE 


The total land draining into the Pacific is estimated 
by Murray as about 7,500,000 square miles, or a little 
more than one fourth of that draining into the 
Atlantic. There are few American rivers of import- 
ance draining into the Pacific. The principal ones 
are the Yukon, Columbia, and Colorado rivers, and 
these, like the smaller rivers, drain for the most part 
mountain regions rather than broad plains and valleys. 
The chief Asiatic rivers are the Amur, Hwangho, 
Yangtze-Kiang, and Mekong. Two of these, the 
Hwangho and the Yangtze-Kiang, drain a consider- 
able area of territory. The continental island of 
Australia has no rivers of importance draining into 
the Pacific. Using the language of E. C. Semple to 
describe the Pacific drainage area as contrasted with 
that of the Atlantic, we may say: “A narrow ocean, 
near-lying continents, remote watersheds, long navi- 
gable river systems, accessible inland regions, a large 
back country to draw upon—that is the Atlantic field. 
A vast ocean, remote continents, a few fall-broken 
rivers, mountain walls hugging the coast, an inacces- 
sible back country—that is the Pacific field.”” With 
mountain walls hugging the ocean as in North Amer- 
ica, South America, and Australia, the land area 
belonging with the Pacific Ocean is greatly limited, 
the greater part of this being the country in which 
lives the vast population of China. 

In the waters of the Pacific are found the greater 
part of the islands of the world. They are not an 
important feature of the American Pacific coast 
region, and for more than two thousand miles south 
and southwest of North America, and three thousand 
miles west of South America, there are practically 
none. This fact has been and will continue to be 
of great historical importance. In the extreme north 
and in the central, western, and southwestern parts 
of the ocean, there are myriads of islands varying in 
size from mere projecting rocks or small coral reefs 
to lands of continental proportions. In the west, a 
great looped chain of islands lies off the coast of 
Asia, and encloses a series of seas which form a part 
of the ocean. First in the north, the Kuriles hang 
down from the Kamtchatka Peninsula. Below these 
are the Japanese Islands, and next come the Philip- 
pines, which link the chain with the vast archipelago 
between the Pacific and Indian oceans, to which the 
name Malay Archipelago is applied. To the east of 
the Kamtchatka Peninsula extends another archi- 
pelago reaching to Alaska. Southeast of the Malay 
Archipelago lie Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
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and with these many smaller islands. North of Aus- 
tralia is the large island of New Guinea. To the 
north, northeast, and east of Australia are the myriads 
of oceanic islands extending from the Philippines, 
New Guinea, and Australia to 130° west, and from 
tropic to tropic. These islands are sometimes divided 
into three general classifications: Melanesia, Micro- 
nesia, and Polynesia. A considerable number of 
these islands are the elevated points of land in a great 
area, the mountain peaks as it were of the ocean bed, 
many of which are of volcanic origin. 

Almost every sort of climatic condition is found in 
the vast Pacific region, varying from the cold of the 
northern coasts of Siberia and Alaska to the heat of 
certain groups of tropical islands. But the extremes 
of climate one would expect from the wide ranges of 
latitude are not found because of the modifying 
influences of nature. Ocean breezes serve to miti- 
gate the heat of the tropical islands. The Humboldt 
Current, coming from the Antarctic cold, makes the 
west coast of South America bearable. The waters 
of the Indian Ocean, warmed by the tropical sun, 
pass into the Bay of Bengal, and from there, through 
the Strait of Malacca into the hot voleanic basin of 
the Java and China seas. From here they pass on as 
the Japanese Current to Bering Sea and the Aleutian 
Islands, from where they sweep around to the Amer- 
ican coast and down toward the equator. These 
waters warm the shores of Alaska, and govern the 
temperature and rainfall all the way down the coast 
to the middle of Lower California. Because of this 
current people may live and vegetation may grow far 
north in America. 

The wind conditions in the Pacific are so varied 
that any general statements concerning them will 
carry with them a measure of error. A glance at the 
Pilot Charts issued by the Hydrographic Offices of 
the Navy Department will show how complicated the 
subject is, and how difficult it is to make correct 
generalizations upon it. However, three general 
conditions of historical importance may be noted. 
First, the southwest monsoon of southern Asia con 
trols the prevailing winds in the north Pacific over to 
135°, as far north as the Ladrones, and south to the 
equator, while in the south Pacific, the northwest 
monsoon of Australia affects a belt running east of 
New Guinea to the Solomon Islands. Secondly, to 
the east of the monsoon belt there are trade winds. 
The northeast trade belt is between 5° and 25° north, 
and the southeast trade belt is from north of the 
equator to the mean southern limit of 25° south. The 
belt where equatorial calms are most marked is just 
east of the monsoon region, and lies between 5° north 
and 15° south, and 160° and 180° east. Thirdly, in 
the southern Pacific region below 40° sharp western 
winds blow during practically the entire vear. 

Certainly the Furopeans who first came into the 
Pacific region knew nothing of its geography. These 
early voyagers did many of the things which they did 
because of this ignorance. As they acquired facts 


of geography, they did other things because of their 
knowledge, while still others were done in their 
efforts to clear up such questions as those concerning 


the Straits of Anian, or the existence or non-existence 
of a southern continent. Whether they knew or did 
not know, their accomplishments, and the progress in 
the region, were conditioned by its physical charac- 
teristics. Where mariners went, the kinds of 
activities in which they engaged, the territorial 
acquirements in particular times, colonization, devel- 
opments, conflicts, and later day problems, if not 
wholly determined by geographical factors, have been 
to a considerable extent influenced by them. 

Up until our modern Age of Discovery, the history 
of the Pacific area, which the sciences of anthropology, 
geology, ethnology, the natural sciences, and history, 
may in the future do considerable to unravel, was 
undoubtedly shaped in most of its main features by 
reographical influences. The peoples of western 
civilized lands were kept separated from the region 
by intervening continents and the wastes of uncharted 
seas. Some economic contact there was with China 
and the islands of the Malay Archipelago, but this 
contact was slight because of remoteness and prac- 
tical inaccessibility. Not until instruments of navi- 
gation were sufficiently improved to assure the 
navigator of reasonable safety on long voyages over 
unknown seas was the man of the west permitted to 
test his genius in grappling with geographical prob- 
lems in the greatest of oceans. 

When finally Columbus had made his memorable 
voyages, the Spanish found land everywhere blocking 
their efforts to reach regions of which they had heard. 
After the Portuguese had rounded Africa, they soon 
extended their voyages into the islands to the south 
east of Asia, and by 1511 were on the coast of China. 
Though they began a little trade, they did not work 
hard to solve the further mysteries of the world. The 
Spanish searched the coasts for a gateway through 
the land that barred their progress. In 1513 Balboa 
looked upon the Pacific, the South Sea, and saw 
naught but boundless sea as he gazed south and west. 
It is interesting to note that, at almost the very time 
Balboa was making his great discovery, the Portu- 
guese navigator Magellan was sailing amid the Spice 
Islands. and looking from the west into the ocean of 
mystery. The Portuguese found manv islands and 
treacherous winds in their way. The Spaniards, the 
great conquerors of their day, found land in theirs. 
Tt may he as Humboldt says, that the Isthmus of 
Panama prevented for centuries the forcible exploita 
tion of the nations of Asia by the peonles of the west. 

Tt was nearly thirty vears after Columbus made his 
first vovage that Magellan, after failing to convince 
the Portuguese of the possibility of a successful 
vovage from the west to where he had looked east into 
the Pacific, sailed under Spain in his purpose to enter 
the great waters, and reach the east by sailing west. 
Tt was a discouraging and heroic vovage down the 
unknown coast of South America to the strait which 
hears Magellan’s name. The narrow strait so dif 
fienlt to navieate with sails seemed to have no end. 
for thirtv-cieht davs were passed hefore the three 
hundred and_ twenty-five covered. So 
great was the strain on Magellan that, when the news 
was brought to him by a reconnoitering party that 


miles were 
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they had found the cape and the great wide sea, the 
chronicler records that “At the joy which the captain- 
general had at this he began to cry, and he gave the 
name of Cape of Desire to this cape, as a thing which 
had been much: desired for a long time.”’ Once in the 
waters of the Pacific, Magellan’s route was almost 
directly north until he was above the belt of cold west 
winds, and in the region of the southeast trades. 
Aided by these southeast trades, he was carried north- 
west across the equator, and finally landed in the 
Philippines. 

The Portuguese had sought to overcome the geo- 
graphical barriers by sailing east. ‘The Spanish had 
sailed west. Because of the land obstacle standing 
in the way of the Spanish, the Portuguese became the 
European pioneers in opening up and in exploiting 
the far east. They maintained a leadership in this 
region for about three quarters of a century. But in 
the meantime, not only had the Spanish found a way 
around the land into the Pacific, but they had also 
soon reached the Pacific coast of North America, 
where they built shipyards. In 1527 they sent 
Saavedra across the Pacific from Mexico to the Philip- 
pines; in 1542 Villalobos, with six vessels, was sent 
west to note the products of western lands; and 
between 1564 and 1571 Legazpi subdued the Philip- 
pines, founded Manila, and established trade between 
the Philippines and Mexico. The Portuguese, in 
making their contribution to the solving of a geo 
graphical problem, went to the far east around Africa 
and across the Indian Ocean. They returned by the 
same route. The Spanish, after 1565, found a way 
to go east across the Pacific. Alonso de Arellano and 
Andrés de Urdaneta were the first to get back to 


Mexico, though others had tried with disastrous 
results. By going north to nearly 40°, it was found 


that the trip could be made, though with considerable 
difficulty. This route was followed for twenty years. 
In 1584 Francisco de Gali discovered a better route. 
The new route was north until the Japanese Current 
was encountered, then east with the current until not 
far from Cape Mendocino, and then south to the 
Mexican port of Acapulco. The ability of the Span 
ish to solve geographical problems, and their strength 
of empire, enabled the Spanish to maintain a position 
of power and prestige in the Pacific for over two 
centuries. 

But it should be said that no European nation had 
great power in the Pacific area until after the 
eighteenth century. After 1600 Great Britain had a 
little trade in the far cast Pacific region, but this was 
negligible. A few of her navigators made some 
voyages before the latter half of the eighteenth cen 
tury, and did considerable plundering. But these 
were near pirates rather than noted explorers or 
empire builders. The Dutch gained a foothold in the 
Spice Islands after 1600. For two hundred years 
they carried on much trade with the islands, secured 
a foothold in them, and put an end to Portuguese 
exploitation by substituting their own. The Dutch 
were able seamen and the nation relatively strong 
during the century, and hence their 
measure of success in competing with the Spanish 


seventeenth 


and Portuguese in this period. The Dutch also did 
notable work of exploration in the north sea, but more 
particularly in the region of New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia. The voyages of Abel Tasman in the middle 
of the seventeenth century are especially significant 
in this connection. 

It was not until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that the Pacific Ocean area began to figure 
largely in the affairs of the world. The immensity 
of the ocean and the great continents to be exploited, 
helped to hold things back. China, after a brief 
contact with the nations of the west, had practically 
closed her doors to them, allowing trade only at the 
little Portuguese port of Macao. Japan for a time 
permitted the free intercourse of westerners with her 
people, but their aggressiveness and unfairness so 
alarmed her that between 1636 and 1638 she closed 
her doors, until only the little crack at Deshima was 
open, and this only to the Dutch under such severe 
restrictions as to mean practical exclusion. The 
European nations, busy with complications at home, 
and with the American colonial struggle, were not 
able to force themselves into relations with peoples 
so far away. The Dutch continued to exploit the 
Spice Islands, and Spanish galleons continued to 
voyage between the Philippines and Mexico. But in 
the eighteenth century, both of these nations showed 
growing weakness, which no doubt resulted in part 
from their overreaching attempts to build their 
empires against geographical forces too great to be 
mastered by their strength. 


In the eighteenth century, notable world develop- 
ments took place. By the time the Seven Years’ War 
had ended in 1763, Great Britain was rapidly becom- 
ing the world empire. France and Spain had been 
humbled. Spain had been warned by such expedi- 
tions as that of Captain Anson into the Pacific 
between 1740 and 1744, and by others of like char- 
acter, as well as by the English capture of Manila 
in 1762, that the Pacific, the “Spanish Lake,” could 
be traversed bv others besides the Spanish. In the 
same period the Russians had pushed across the 
wastes of Siberia to the Pacific; Vitus Bering, explor- 
ing for Russia, had made his way through the narrow 
strait which separates America and Asia; Russian fur 
gatherers had reached the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska: and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s explorers 
and trappers were far on their way toward the Pacific 
coast. 


Noteworthy events in Pacific Ocean history marked 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
Spanish, uneasy because of the activities of English, 
Dutch and Russians in the Pacific, took a new hold 
upon themselves under their “enlightened despot,” 
Charles TTT, and made a last effort to extend their 
empire to the very limits fixed for them by geography. 
The result was the occupation of California begin- 
ning in 1769. In 1773 the rumors “that an English 
expedition was about to pass through the Northern 
Strait to California, and that Russia was planning 
an expedition from Kamtchatka to the American 
coast,” impelled the Spanish to send several expedi- 
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tions up the coast between 1774 and 1779. One of 
these expeditions reached 55°, another 58°, and 
another went as far as 60°. At the same time, the 
English explorer, Captain Cook, was making his 
famous voyages up the northwest coast to Alaska, and 
into the south seas. His voyages into the south seas 
are notable because of his penetration into the iceberg 
region below the Antarctic Circle, and his demonstra- 
tion that Australia was an island and not part of a 
great southern continent, as many believed it to be. 
Also it should be noted that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s agents reached the Pacific in 1792 and 1793; 
British vessels were on the coast by this time, and 
vessels of the United States; the possibilities of the 
fur trade had become known, and voyages were being 
made from the northwest coast to China, where furs 
were exchanged for tea; and an international contro- 
versy over rights in the northwest had been settled 
by the completion of the Nootka Convention, 1790- 
1794. If the land barrier of North America or of 
Siberia had not been so great, or if the ocean had not 
been so wide, how different would history have been! 

The first half of the nineteenth century finds Spain 
with strength and initiative spent. The loss of her 
colonial empire in North and South America between 
1810 and 1825 is witness of her decline. Enriched 
for a time by the wealth of the new world, Spain was 
finally weakened by her unequal struggle with nature. 
While Spain grew weak in her position with reference 
to the Pacific, Great Britain and the United States 
were growing strong. The westward advance over- 
land in North America by the United States and 
Great Britain, England’s position in India and grow- 
ing commerce with China, the skill and daring of 
American and English seamen, and the increasing 
world importance of the two nations gave them 
increasing leadership in Pacific Ocean affairs. Great 
Britain colonized Australia and New Zealand, and 
the United States extended her western boundary to 
the Pacific Ocean. Fortunately for the United States, 
her new western possessions became peopled by those 
of her own blood. Nearness and increasing ease of 
access brought this about. 

Great Britain and the United States both grew 
stronger in and across the Pacific in the first half of 
the last century. Missionaries and traders went in 
constantly increasing numbers among the islands and 
to the far east. In the case of both nations increasing 
contact gave increasing influence. An illustration of 
the results is seen in the case of the Hawaiian Islands. 
American missionaries and traders went to these 
islands in considerable numbers. The independence 
of these islands was preserved because of American 
influence there, and because the islands were near to 
the United States. In the far east, the United States 
and Great Britain became the chief traders. As 
trade expanded and steamships made Asia nearer, the 
policy of exclusiveness manifested by China and 
Japan was annoying to both nations. Great Britain’s 
nearness to China through the East India Company 
led to the unjustifiable Opium War of 1840-1842. 
This war resulted in opening the doors of China to 
the outside world, in beginning the acquisition of 


Chinese territery by European powers, and in starting 
the policy of foreign encroachment on Chinese 
sovereignty. The geographical accessibility of Japan 
to the United States led the latter to look with curious 
and longing eyes upon her, as well as affected the 
United States with solicitude for the shipwrecked 
American sailors who were alleged to suffer mis- 
treatment at the hands of the Japanese. The result 
was the opening of the sealed doors of Japan to the 
outside world in 1853-1854. It is significant that 
China and Japan were opened after steam power had 
done much to conquer distance. 

China and Japan have been greatly influenced in 
their development in the past half century by their 
contact with the west. Because of their location, 
these nations could not have profited much by earlier 
contact. But even now, the character of their develop 
ment, and their future, are largely conditioned by 
their age-long geographical isolation which has made 
east east. And who that studies the many islands in 
the Malay Archipelago region does not know that 
geographical factors have been all-important in shap- 
ing the past history and present developments within 
those regions? And who that studies the history of 
the west coast of North America does not know that 
mountain, wind, rain, climate, and character of coast 
line have made the history what it has been? And 
who does not know that the completion of the Panama 
Canal has so modified geographical influences in the 
Pacific area as to mark an epoch in the history of the 
region? 

It is the fashion today to talk about problems and 
particularly about Pacific problems. These are eco- 
nomic, political, and racial, some say. It should be 
added also that they are geographical. Noting one 
phase of things, what do we see? We see that the 
thing which has done more than anything else to set 
the problems of the Pacific has been the rapid develop 
ment of a people of great potentiality, who had been 
geographically isolated for centuries, and who are 
becoming too many for the land area upon which the 
forces of the past placed them. Their natural regions 
for expansion would be to adjacent lands, but these 
are either undesirable lands or lands filled to over- 
flowing with people who do not want them. There 
was a time when they might have come to America, 
but others overcame the land barriers and occupied 
America on the west before the Japanese were shaken 
from their ancient isolation, and before they realized 
the need for or desirability of the land. Geographical 
advantages and limits together with modern develop- 
ments make the problems which exist in the Pacific 
area. These also determine the question of leader 
ship. 

We can be quite sure of one thing with reference 
to the future: other thines being equal, that the people 
having the most advantageous geographical position 
will most greatly influence the future story of the 
Pacific. To quote F. C. Semple: “When the com- 
mercial and maritime drama of Furope was shifted 
from the stage of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 
those nations who had the front seats got most out of 
it, as we have seen. They furnished the best trained 
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actors in the stirring scenes of exploration, coloniza- 
tion, and trade, and drew in the largest rewards. 
Their advantages were fundamentally the product of 
geographical location. ‘The same principle must hold 
in the ‘ocean of the future’; but the development of 
the world ocean will mean the exploitation of the 
Pacific from the basis of the Atlantic. The pre- 
eminence which the Atlantic has gained will long 
dominate the Pacific and geographic conditions make 
it doubtful whether this supremacy will ever pass to 
the larger basin. ‘Therefore, those countries which 
have a foothold on both these oceans possess the van- 
tage ground; and their potential strength will be in 
proportion to the length and proximity of their two 
ocean frontages and the resourcefulness of their 
respective hinterlands.” 


Many persons in the past few years have directed 
attention to the growing importance of the Pacific, 
and have prophesied the coming of what they have 
been pleased to call the “Pacific era.’’ Roosevelt, as 
one of those, said: “The Mediterranean era declined 
with the Roman empire and died with the discovery 
of America. ‘The Atlantic era is now at the height of 
its development and must soon exhaust the resources 
at its command. ‘The Pacific era, destined to be the 
greatest of all, and to bring the whole human race at 
last into one great comity of nations, is just at the 
dawn. Man, in his migration westward, has at last 
traversed the whole round of the planet, and the sons 
of the newest West now stand on the Pacific Coast 
of America and touch hands across the greatest of 
oceans with those ancient races of Asia which have 
from time immemorial dwelt in their present seats. 
It is the fate of the American nation to be placed at 
the front of the turmoil that must accompany this new 
placing of the peoples.’ Whether there is to be in 
any peculiar sense a Pacific era or not, or whether this 
era is to be the greatest of all, are questions upon 
which the writer would not express a definite opinion. 
Of this we are certain: Pacific Ocean issues have 
reached such importance as to demand a prominent 
place in the thought and interests of the greatest 
nations of our time. 


The great natural resources of the Pacific Ocean 
area, which have been preserved undeveloped and 
unexploited until the present because of geographical 
forces, make it certain that the importance of the 
region will increase more and more. There is no 
doubt about the present leadership in this region. By 
reason of its world position, its vigorous civilization, 
its moral leadership, and its geography and geo- 
graphical situation, this ascendancy rests with the 
United States. The United States has _ rapidly 
developed its resources; it has a virile, energetic 
population; it has considerable ocean frontage with 
great railroads connecting its Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards; and it has the Panama Canal. For both 
ocean frontages there is a considerable hinterland. It 
should maintain Pacific Ocean leadership for a con- 
siderable number of years, and it probably will. 
Continuing its hold on its island possessions will aid 
in keeping this leadership. 


It is by no means certain that the United States 
will perpetually hold this leadership. If the potential 
human forces of Asia are unloosed and well con- 
trolled; if there can be effected some great unity; and 
if the unbounded natural resources are developed and 
conserved, there may be a new center of Pacific Ocean 
influence superseding the present leadership of the 
United States. The Pacific Ocean island center is 
not in American, but in Asiatic waters; the racial 
affinities of the island region are Asiatic rather than 
American; the great Pacific hinterland is not in 
America but in Asia; and Asiatic resources are prac- 
tically untouched. It is not safe to make prediction. 
But this much can be said: Geographical influences 
have done much to shape the history of the Pacific 
Ocean area; in that history thus far the peoples who 
have had natural advantages, and who have adjusted 
themselves to meet geographical conditions, have in 
their turn exercised the greatest influence. Human 
progress enables man to adjust himself to geograph- 
ical conditions, but he cannot actually change the 
geography of the world. When that great part of 
the human race now living in Asia shall have modified 
its life, the geography of the Pacific Ocean makes it 
appear that the center of influence for the Pacific area 
will rest in Asia rather than in America. 

It is then a great world drama that we are today 
watching in the Pacific regions, especially in the far 
east. Human and natural forces must both play 
their part. When human progress reaches more of a 
common level, geographical forces will determine the 
end. 
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The Nationalization of the Democratic Party — An 
Interpretation in Contemporary Political History. 


BY PROFESSOR EARLE DUDLEY ROSS, PH. 


Whatever may be the historian’s deliberate verdict 
upon:the policies of the past decade of Vemocratic 
rule, as he views tuem irom tue “proper perspective, 
he cannot fail to be impressed with the fundamental 
break which the party bas made with its age-long 
teaciungs and traditions, involving, as it does, no less 
a change than that from a pronounced leaning toward 
state rights and individualism to a full acceptance, in 
practice if not in theory, of centralization and govern- 
mental action on a scale unprecedented. bar trom 
being the mere conventional errancy that political 
opportunism dictates, the transiormation is so thor 
ough that it will assuredly mark a mile-post in our 
national as well as in our party evolution. <A con- 
dition of our politics in which there is no party 
especially committed to the guardianship of individual 
liberty and local autonomy is indeed an anomaly. 
WYarty customs and shibboleths have an obstinate 
persistence, but they must give way betore such a 
complete change of tront. ‘Lue party's observance ot 
tue birthdays of Jefferson and Jackson will be more 
tuan ever anachronistic; and, of leaders of a later 
era, Samuel J. Tilden might well feel that the party 
of his first love had renounced irrevocably the faitn 
once and for all delivered to the Albany Regency, and 
David B. Hill would doubtless be more than ever a 
“still” Democrat. The historian will have to seek 
some new appellation for the transformed Democracy ; 
“Jefferson, ‘Jackson,’ “Tilden,” ‘Cleveland,’ or 
even “Bryan” Democrat will no longer have meaning. 
“Wilson Democrat” or “Nationalized Democracy 
may be suggested as more appropriate designations. 

The inconstancy and inconsistency of parties under 
action is a commonplace to the student of politics; 
the most superficial survey of such an organization's 
course, for any considerable period, reveals a sinuous 
trail. ‘There is much to justify the conclusion that 
our present-day parties are wholly opportunist. But 
this simple interpretation, while true enough for the 
party manager, fails to take account of the innate 
conservatism of the rank and file, a fact which the 
leader cannot disregard. Within certain customary 
limits, the party helmsman may follow a shifty 
course; but a complete change of tack can be made 
only upon the alteration, consciously or unconsciously, 
of the mind of the master—public opinion. ‘Tradi 
tions” and “tendencies,” Bryce finds, are all that are 
left of our party principles;' but traditions and ten 
dencies, with Democrats and Republicans as with 
Liberals and Conservatives, may be most influential 
in initiating or inhibiting policies. The traditional 
basis of division of our major parties has been that of 
“broad and strict construction,’ or nationalism and 
relatively large governmental functions versus state 
rights and individual liberty. Such a difference over 
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ernment marked the cleavage before the Civil War, 
and since then it has retained a strong customary 
sanction, constituting a line (knotted and tangled 
though at times it may be) of continuity with the 
ideas of “the fathers.”’ 

As these principles have been applied in practical 
politics, the exceptions have tried the rule severely 
without disproving it. Jefferson’s inconsistencies 
under presidential opportunity and responsibility are 
the delight of the captious biographer; and the Jack 
sonian Democracy, as administered by its great pro 
totype, was conspicuously not lacking in flexibility. 
But throughout the Middle Period the Democrats 
maintained a fairly consistent opposition to the cen 
tralizing “American System” of the Whigs; and on 
the all-absorbing issue of the extension of slavery the 
party stood for local determination by state or popular 
sovereignty, as opposed to the Free Soil—Republican 
doctrine of national sovereignty. The Civil War, in 
vindicating the integrity of the Union, inevitably gave 
a tremendous impetus toward nationalism; but from 
the wrecks of reconstruction much was salvaged for 
local rights. The Supreme Court stepped in to adjust 
the constitutional balance and prevented the national- 
izing of civil rights. Radical Republican attempts to 
dictate a section’s politics came to nought with the 
restoration of home rule and the consequent prompt 
formation of a solid opposition bloc. Political pro- 
visions of the war amendments were effectively nulli 
tied, and “force bills” failed to gain popular sanction. 

For the next three decades, aside from the ghost 
of the “southern question,” state rights was a matter 
of theoretical speculation rather than of practical 
policy; and the proper functions and sphere of 
government could occasion little conflict under a 
régime of prevailing individualism. In the eighties 
and nineties both of the old parties were hopelessly 
individualistic; business and social welfare were 
seldom in hailing distance of politics. Comprehen 
sive governmental activity was championed alone by 
the “radical” third parties. Generally speaking, how 
ever, the Democrats posed as the defenders of local 
and individual interests against the threatened en 
croachments of the more nationally-inclined Republi 
cans, and, out of office especially, they waxed eloquent 
over economy and simplicity in government.” In both 
state and national platforms, they opposed “‘all 
sumptuary laws,” for which their opponents showed 
considerable favor, “as an_ interference with the 
individual rights of the citizen.”* In_ office, as 
always, there were departures from the traditional 
course, Congressional extravagance proved to be 
entirely non-partisan, though the Democratic execu 
tive was a persistent opponent of river and harbor 
bills. Cleveland did not hesitate to extend federal 
power to enforce law, but his nationalism was largely 
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negative; as Gamalicl Bradford has expressed it 
recently, in his compressed, illuminating manner, 
Cleveland “could speak the everlasting no’’ but not 
the “everlasting yes.” * 

When, at last, under pressure of an awakening 
public conscience, politics deigned to take notice of 
the and economic problems of the “New 
Nation,” the party division, while at times indefinite, 
generally kept to traditional lines. In opposition at 
Washington from 1897 to 1911, the Democrats were 
in a position to condemn Republican measures without 
committing themselves too definitely to counter pro- 
posals. Territorial expansion called forth the futile 
anti-imperialist agitation, based on our time-worn 
foreign policy. For the trust problem, which public 
interest made an undodgeable issue, the party gen- 
erally put forward, as its panacea, restoration of 
competition by state regulation. Bryan, to be sure, 
starting upon a populistic foundation, in urging 
various projects involving the extension of federal 
activity, had a part in launching the progressive 
movement.” His most conspicuous measures, however, 
were sectional in their scope and appeal, and his 
more inclusive proposals were put forward in a tenta- 
tive or experimental sort of way. To many not 
unsympathetic observers the apostle of the “New 
Democracy” seemed to be an “agitator” or a “lay 
preacher,” rather than a constructive leader with a 
reasoned program.” The prophet of the New Nation- 
alism, Mr. Herbert Croly, rejected him utterly as 
“a curious mixture of traditional democracy and 
modern Western radicalism a Democrat of 
both Jeffersonian and Jacksonian tendencies, who has 
been born a few generations too late.’ A zealous 
political crusader, Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, writing 
in 1908 on the possibilities of the Democracy as a 
“party of progress’ could see on the political horizon 
no more constructive issues than tariff reduction and 
anti-imperialism.* Up to the Democratic revival in 
1910 it appeared to many of the progressively-minded 
that the party was so bound to its state rights tradi- 
tions that it had no vital touch with the problems of 
the age and thus could have no part in the coming 
national regeneration.” 

However, when the party came into power in the 
House in 1911, after being in the minority in all 
branches of the government for fourteen years, the 
progressive spirit that had invaded its ranks was 
clearly manifest. In the ensuing term, with the 
coéperation of the “insurgents,” such enlightened 
measures enacted as those providing for a 
parcels post, a commission on industrial relations, the 
children’s bureau, the department of labor, an exten- 
sion of the federal eight-hour law, the special tax on 
phosphorous matches, and the limitation and regula- 
tion of campaign contributions. The old soldiers, who 
in the past had regarded the Democrats as a hostile 
camp, had their account more than squared by the 
most liberal pension act on record, and even so the 
law as enacted was a material reduction from the 
House bill. The Webb-Kenyon Act prohibiting the 
shipment of liquor into dry states was passed over 
the President’s veto. A constitutional amendment 
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providing for the direct election of senators was 
initiated by an overwhelming majority in the House.”® 
But while making such marked concessions to prog- 
ressivism, the party leaders had no intention of 
endorsing the revolutionary doctrine of the New 
Nationalism. “Signs are not wanting,” Thomas Nel- 
son Page predicted in 1911, “that the people are 
content with the old Nationalism and have no mind to 
throw away that chart by which mainly they have 
steered in the past.” ™ 

The standard-bearer who led his party to victory in 
1912 embodied the traditional philosophy. His posi- 
tion on the functions of government and the proper 
division between state and federal powers was not 
open to doubt. He was distinctly on record as opposed 
to “government by commission,” the extension of the 
economic regulations of Congress through its control 
of inter-state commerce, and to all other attempts to 
extend federal authority into spheres formerly left to 
the states.’- In 1910, a few months before he was 
elected governor, he had asserted that the great mis- 
sion before the Democratic party was to preserve the 
rights of the individual and to maintain inviolate the 
customary division of powers.’* On the prohibition 
issue he was committed to local option, or in extreme 
cases, as in some of the Southern states, to state-wide 
determination.'* His original promoter, Colonel 
George Harvey, in a comparison of the ‘‘characteris- 
tics” of the leading aspirants for the party nomina- 
tions labeled his favorite a “Tilden Democrat” ** 
which signified, if anything at all, that the academic 
governor of New Jersey was conservative, that is to 
say innocuous, in the matter of federal interference 
in social and economic concerns. The Baltimore con- 
vention was unquestionably a signal triumph for the 
reform element; but, with the well-known sentiments 
of the candidate, the outcome could in no sense be 
considered a vindication of the new national progres- 
sivism. Governor Wilson stood for political purity 
and for the application of government, in a negative 
way, to prevent the encroachment of the strong upon 
the weak—the good old Jeffersonian attitude—but 
his entire record, as teacher, writer, and publicist, 
was opposed to the spirit and practice of the new 
social politics. His campaign speeches, collected in 
the New Freedom, were a direct challenge to Roose- 
velt’s New Nationalism. To Progressive critics the 
New Freedom, with its emphasis upon the restoration 
of competition as the chief solution of the problems 
of capitalism,’® seemed not unnaturally “nothing more 
than the old gospel of Adam Smith and Ricardo—the 
gospel of laissez faire and individualism.” ** Pro- 
gressive organs claimed to regard the election as a 
triumph for the “conservative party” and an evidence 
that the people, for the time being, had turned their 
backs upon the positive nationalist program.** The 
New York Times, Wilson’s leading “conservative” 
supporter, interpreted the result as an “‘overwhelm- 
ing vote against radicalism” and was confident that 
Wilson would be a “conservative President in the best 
sense of the word”; and that the Democratic party 
“in the best sense” would be a “conservative party.” ** 
So late as September, 1913, one of the most competent 
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students of our contemporary politics, Professor J. A. 
Woodburn, made the prediction that, owing to the 
negative attitude of the President and his party on 
questions of social welfare, “the Democratic party 
under President Wilson will turn out to be the Con- 
servative rather than the Liberal party of the coun- 
try, as that is more in accordance with its constitution, 
its habits, and its traditions. . . .” *° 

It must be confessed that many of the elaborate 
sarcasms directed at the inconsistencies between 
Woodrow Wilson, teacher and author and Woodrow 
Wilson, politician and statesman, have been wasted 
efforts. Constantly to cite, page and line, textbook 
maxims of perfection to apply to acts of practical 
administration is at best a small business. But the 
contrast between Mr. Wilson’s former position on the 
functions and the division of powers of government 
and that which he came to assume as president and 
party leader has too fundamental a significance to be 
disregarded. The change in the Chief Executive cor- 
responded directly to a change that was taking place 
in the Nation at large. “Starting with a somewhat 
archaic Jeffersonian equipment of political princi- 
ples,” ** the second Democratic president of our 
times was brought face to face with the actualities of 
the New Nation; and, in attacking the situation, he, 
and for the most part his majority in Congress, ere 
long threw strict consistency to the winds and did not 
seek, in practice, to apply a simple, primitive system 
to a complex, highly-industrialized society. General 
party sentiment, so far as it found expression, seemed 
to sustain their leaders in this course. 

For a time, it is true, the semblance of the tra- 
ditional Democracy could be preserved. In foreign 
affairs, before the super-complications of the war 
arose, the administration kept pretty closely to the 
old-time policies of aloofness and anti-imperial- 
ism.** Tariff reduction was strictly orthodox, though, 
in the actual revisions, protectionist boundaries were 
never lost sight of; and the plan of regional banks 
in the Federal Reserve system was a concession to 
decentralization. 

But more and more, in the economic program, the 
New Freedom, or the old individualism, was discarded, 
and the Democratic-Nationalism was developed. The 
former denouncer of government by commission 
sponsored in his first term “five new national 
commissions with sweeping governmental 
powers,” not counting the advisory tariff commission.** 
The party traditionally opposed to “internal improve- 
ments” continued—and in some cases extended—their 
opponents’ policy of generous river and harbor appro- 
priations. Libera] provision was also made for the 
building of “good roads,” in the face of such charges 
from the opposition as a “raid on the treasury” and 
a “vicious system of Federal paternalism.” ** At the 
beginning of the second year, upon the President's 
recommendation, an Alaskan railroad was authorized, 
and “For the first time the United States became, in 
days of peace, a railway owner and operator.” ** The 
nationalization of education was given impetus by the 
development of new fields in agricultural and voca- 
tional instruction, and later, as a part of the recon- 
struction program, in the movement led by a Demo- 


cratic senator for the creation of a separate depart- 
ment of education.*® 

Organized labor could make small complaint of the 
industrial program of the descendants of the Man- 
chester School. The Democratic House had secured 
the establishment of a labor portfolio just prior to 
the change of administrations and the Secretary 
chosen to launch the department was a labor leader 
with the ability and inclination to develop to the 
fullest extent this branch of the government.*’ The 
Clayton Act, while not providing the magna charta 
of labor at first expected, marked the greatest con- 
cession ever made to organized labor by the federal 
government.** ‘The President who as an opposition 
critic had termed a proposed federal child labor law 
“obviously absurd,” before the end of his first term, 
by a “dramatic eleventh-hour demand’’ upon Con 
gress,” secured the passage of the Keating-Owen 
Act, than which “No more sweeping use of the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce was ever made.” *’ 
At the same time a workmen’s compensation law, 
applicable to all federal employees, was enacted. 
Shortly after came the President’s sensational action 
in the railroad imbroglio, which is comparable as 
regards executive interference—however different the 
outcome—to President Roosevelt’s celebrated activity 
in the coal strike in 1902. The subsequent legislation, 
whatever criticisms may be brought against it, was 
notable as furnishing the first attempt of Congress 
“to fix wages of private employees’—with all the 
possibilities of federal interference that such a prece- 
dent opened up.** The Adamson Act was an appro- 
priate climax to a term that had shown a steadily 
increasing trend toward the extension and centraliza- 
tion of governmental powers. ‘“The Democrats, who 
were once opposed to centralizing tendencies,’ wrote 
Dr. Albert Shaw, “have now carried central authority 
beyond the aims of any other group except the 
Socialists,” ** 

So far had the administration's nationalist activities 
gone that leading Progressives felt that the torch of 
the New Nationalism, contrary to all expectations, 
had been taken up and carried forward by a Democ- 
racy reclaimed from the darkness of individualism.** 
The President, in his speech of reacceptance, made 
a direct appeal to this element, and one of his apolo- 
gists could cite no fewer than nine important 
Progressive planks that had been made into laws 
since the election of the Democratic House in 1910.** 

But with all the trend toward nationalism that the 
record of Wilson’s first term showed, it was the war 
which accelerated the movement in that direction to 
the most remarkable degree. After being reluctantly 
forced from the position of small armament, the 
President entered upon the preparedness program 
with a persistence that never faltered, and when the 
war came to America he secured from Congress 
authority far exceeding that ever exercised by Lincoln 
under the “war powers.” In the words of Professor 
W. A. Dunning, “President Wilson’s authority, 
actually exercised, surpassed in variety and scope the 
wildest dreams of 1861-1865. He had in his almost 
unrestricted control not only the entire man-power of 
the nation, but also its commerce, industry, finance, 
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and transportation. Even the food and health of the 
people were subject to his supreme regulation. The 
Lincoln administration might, indeed, have assumed 
all these sweeping powers; but there would have 
remained the fundamental distinction that Wilson’s 
authority was based, both in theory and in practice, 
not upon the constitutional functions. of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, but upon acts 
of Congress.” *° In the exercise of these vast powers, 
there was developed—alongside of the regular gov- 
ernmental organs a special “war government”—a 
“series of boards and administrations exercising dic- 
tatorial authority over economic and social matters” 
whose creation “marked, in the term of eighteen 
months, a genuine attempt at a complete transition 
from the doctrine of individualism and _ free 
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Under stress of war time-honored policies of the 
old Democracy were openly abandoned. Prohibition, 
which three years before a leading independent jour 
nal had asserted could not be made a Democratic issue 
except by a return to the “age of miracles,” **7 was not 
only entered upon for the period of the war, but an 
amendment was launched by the Democratic Congress 
and ratified in the party strongholds. Vigorous 
opposition here and there, both among the leaders and 
in the ranks, could not lessen the responsibility of the 
“party which has stood historically for the least 
possible interference by the central government in 
local concerns” for a “measure which regulates our 
daily lives so intimately.” ** 

True to party tradition, the President and his lead- 
ing supporters in the Cabinet and in Congress had 
resisted all persuasions, even under the exigencies of 
a campaign for re-election, for support of federal 
action on woman suffrage, maintaining that this was 
a matter belonging exclusively to state determina- 
tion.*® But here, too, the pressure of the new order, 
long taking form in public sentiment and precipitated 
by the war, was well-nigh irresistible. Farly in 1918 
the President gave his open sanction and a little later 
the Democratic national committee went on record 
with a formal endorsement. In Congress, however, 
Southern leaders were bitterly opposed to what seemed 
a sectionally-disturbing innovation; and in September 
the party head appeared before the Senate and feel- 
ingly urged this radical step in the nationalizing of 
the suffrage, as a war measure and as a preparation 
for the enlightened work of reconstruction.*° The 
President continued to champion the amendment with 
characteristic persistency; but owing to the recal- 
citrant opposition of a small group of Southern sena 
tors, who invoked most devoutly the doctrine of state 
rights in this particular—citing the very recent 
opinion of the President himself as proof of the 
soundness of their position—the amendment was held 
mm until the accession of the Republican Congress.“ 
Thus the lingering sectionalism involved in the racial 
issue (an influence, bv the way, which had furthered 
the prohibition amendment) —a condition of arrested 
development in our nationalizing process—prevented 
the party from getting the credit for this signal 
extension of federal authority. Nevertheless, the 


generally favorable sentiment of the party, as evinced 
for one thing by the vote in the House, was unmis- 
takable. 

In the administration’s activities following the 
armistice there was little check to the centralizing 
tendencies. However one may regard the suppression 
of radical agitators and the deportation of aliens,** 
the extension of federal executive authority involved 
is obvious. Whatever the truth about “imperialism” 
in Santo Domingo **—a question that was first 
brought prominently to public attention in the post- 
bellum days-—it is evident that this extension of the 
“New Monroe Doctrine” marks, for the Democrats, 
a decided departure. In any case the exercise of such 
extraordinary powers was bound to result in more 
or less of a reaction. Many pronounced liberals were 
alienated from the administration during and after 
the war, not—as in times past—so much owing to the 
lack of nationalistic policies as to the direction taken 
by these policies; and in the transitional, super- 
dynamic state of society and government their attitude 
toward the old parties became that of “a plague on 
both your houses.” The formulation and enactment 
of a constructive reconstruction program was pre- 
vented by the loss of Congress at the mid-term elec- 
tion, but when the party went out of office a number 
of measures of advanced social legislation, favored in 
most cases by the President and by Democratic 
leaders in Congress, were pending.** 

In the 1920 campaign the Democrats made no reces- 
sion from their advanced nationalist stand. Their 
platform in commending the party’s economic and 
social legislation of the past decade and in calling for 
additional agricultural credit, further highway im- 
provements, inland waterway developments, and the 
support of the merchant marine, could equal the 
offerings of their traditionally national-minded 
opponents. A “tariff for revenue only” was the sole 
point in which the “traditional policy of the Demo- 
cratic party’—antedating the Wilson régime evi- 
dently—was invoked. The Democrats, like the 
Republicans, shunned the prohibition issue; but they 
were enthusiastic for woman suffrage, and in the 
midst of the campaign effective pressure was brought 
to bear upon a Southern Democratic legislature to 
secure the ratification of the amendment. In the 
canvass there seemed to be a feeling, in certain quar- 
ters, that a return to a measurable degree of economic 
freedom was more likely under the Republican 
candidate. who pleaded for “less government in 
business.” ** But the result can in no sense be said 
to have turned upon the question of federal activities; 
for, with the traditional Republican tendencies—and 
the added Progressive stimulus—the voter had little 
choice, if he desired one, on this issue. The truth is, 
however much the various keepers may deplore such 
an untoward conjunction, that in the matter of the 
extension of centralized control the Flephant, the 
Donkev, and the Bull Moose are met together: the 
New Nationalism and the New Freedom have kissed 
each other. 

This review of the recent tendencies of the Demo- 
cratic party is not made with the intent of passing 
judgment upon them; attention is not called in this 
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connection to the fact that federal power has increased 
and is increasing with the necessary implication that it 
should or can be diminished; nor is it our concern 
here to consider the ever-recurring question of the 
distribution of this power between the executive and 
legislative departments. Finally, it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to speculate about the effect of 
these developments upon that reorganization and 
realignment of parties which, in spite of the notorious 
inertia of such organizations, political prognosticators 
are always forecasting after a decisive defeat. The 
aim is simply to point out the significance for our 
national evolution of a fait accompli in our national 
parties. The nationalizing of the Democracy means 
nothing less than that we have become a nation 
in politics as well as in business, law, and social 
consciousness, or rather because of these other devel- 
opments; and, having become nationalized by these 
forces, parties in turn will give an impetus to still 
greater nationalization. The highly centralized 
organization of our parties has ever been an important 
unifying influence; ** but we now have centralized 
policies, centralized thinking as well as centralized 
machinery. 

In opposition the Democratic leaders will doubtless 
be much more moderate in their nationalism; but the 
record of the past ten vears cannot be erased, and— 
this is the all-important fact—there is no evidence 
that the party’s rank and file desire it to be erased. 
Democrats of the “old school” may feel that the 
Constitution is being wounded in the house of its 
erstwhile defenders; but the advocates of local rights 
and freedom from governmental control can no longer 
look to the party as a champion. With all of the 
third parties basing their existence upon advanced 
nationalistic proposals and with both of the main 
parties now fully nationalized, state rights and 
extreme individualism in any form would seem to be 
indeed a forlorn hope—a “lost cause.” 
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The Third Year of the League of Nations’ 


ERIK 


January 10, 1923, marks the close of the third year 
of the official existence of the League of Nations and 
affords an opportunity to survey the work of the 
League during the period that has elapsed since the 
Second Assembly. Such a review reveals the fact 
that the League of Nations is functioning very 
effectively in many ways, but that it still manifests 
weaknesses which make it subject to criticism. 
Whether or not the League is justifying its existence 
can only be determined by a fair consideration of its 
accomplishments and failures. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the people of the 
United States in the work of the League centers in 
the establishment of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The judges, who were elected by 
the Council and Assembly of the League on Sep- 
tember 14, 1921,’ began a preliminary session in the 
Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague on January 30, 
1922. At this session B. C. J. Loder, of Holland, 
was chosen president and the details for the public 
opening of the Court were arranged.” 

On February 15, 1922, the Court was formally 
opened with great ceremony. Among those in attend- 
ance were the royalty of The Netherlands, members 
of the diplomatic corps and various other prominent 
persons, including representatives of the League. 
The Hague was ablaze with flags, bells were pealed 
and special religious services were held in the churches 
“in honor of an event universally considered one of 
the most momentous in the latter-day history of 
Holland.” As part of the ceremony each of the 
judges in turn took the following oath, “T solemnly 
declare that I will exercise my powers and duties as 
» judge honourably and faithfully, impartially and 
conscientiously.”” After this ceremony the judges 
continued their preliminary session until March 24, 
1922, drawing up rules of procedure and appointing 
the members of its three special chambers. The Court 
then adjourned to meet again on June 15, 1922, for 
the purpose of hearing its first cases.® 

The Council of the League, at its meeting in May, 
1922, referred to the Court its first two cases, both 
technical and calling for advisorv opinions. In its 
first decision. handed down on July 31, 1922, the 
Court decided. in a case initiated by the governing 
bedy of the International Labour Office, that the 
workers’ delegate from The Netherlands at the third 
session of the Tnternational Labour Conference had 
been nominated in accordance with paragraph 3, 
article 389, of the Versailles Treaty. In the second 
case, initiated at the request of the French Govern- 
ment, the Court decided that the competence of the 
International Labour Office extended to the regulation 
of conditions of labor of persons emploved in acri 
culture. thus interpretine broadlv the word “industrv” 
»s used in the treatv. Out of this second case grew 
a third, also presented to the Court at the request of 
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the French government. In reply to the question 
whether the Labour Office could make proposals to 
different governments in regard to the means they 
could employ to organize and develop agricultural 
production, the Court answered in the negative. After 
handing down these decisions the Court adjourned 
on August 12, 1922.4 

The date set for the second regular meeting of the 
Court was June 15, 1923, but, at the request of the 
British and French governments, it was summoned 
by its president to meet in extraordinary session on 
January 8, 1923. These governments wished for an 
advisory opinion as to whether or not a dispute 
between them in regard to French nationality decrees 
in Tunis and Morocco is, under international law, 
solely a matter of private jurisdiction for France.* 
After this session began at The Hague, other cases 
were referred to the Court. The most important of 
these was that referred directly to the Court by four 
allied powers and asking for a decision regarding the 
status of the Kiel Canal. This action was brought 
under article 386 of the Versailles Treaty and grew 
out of Germany’s refusal to allow ships of the allies 
free access to the canal.® 

Though the decisions handed down by the Court 
thus far are relatively unimportant, the calling of the 
extra session is evidence that in the future the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice will play an 
increasingly important part in world affairs. The 
Court is no longer merely a dream but now is func- 
tioning as a tribunal to which all kinds of inter- 
national disputes may be referred for settlement. 

While its disarmament activities during the past 
vear have been overshadowed by the more spectacular 
accomplishments of the Washington Conference, 
nevertheless some good work has been performed by 
the League. It is reasonable to assume that the more 
extended though less intensive efforts of the League 
to secure disarmament may heve had an influence in 
enabling the Washington Conference to achieve 
results. With the exception of the United States the 
nations represented at the Conference were members 
of the League of Nations.? Without doubt the dis- 
armament activities of the League were promoted by 
the Conference. 

The League has a Permanent Advisory Commission 
on Naval, Militarv and Air Questions, on which all 
members of the League are represented. But the 
chief work in regard to disarmament during the past 
vear has been performed by a smaller body, the 
Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduction of 
Armaments. This commission is composed of thirteen 
civilians, six Tearue military experts, three labor 
and three emnlovers’ delewates, twentv-nine in all.* 
Durine the year this commission was engaged in 
comnpiline statistics on the state of armaments in 
1913 and 1921, in accordance with the directions of 
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the second Assembly. This information was secured 
from official publications and by means of question- 
naires addressed to all nations.° 


After holding several sessions the commission 
formulated a report which was presented to the third 
Assembly. This report was referred to the third 
committee of the Assembly consisting of representa 
tives of all the nations in the League. This com 
mittee accepted the report and referred it to the 
Assembly for consideration. In the debate on the 
subject it was developed as the concensus of opinion 
among the delegates that there could be no real dis- 
armament so long as international distrust was 
fomented by economic chaos and so long as Russia 
and Germany remained a menace to peace. Never- 
theless, the Assembly, on September 27, 1922, gave 
its approval to the plan embodied in the report of its 
Disarmament Committee. This plan, which was 
prepared by Lord Robert Cecil, of England, a mem- 
ber of the Temporary Mixed Commission, is to be 
submitted to the members of the League for approval. 
If accepted by them it will be put into final form for 
adoption by the fourth Assembly. This Cecil plan, 
which has been called an “international company 
assurance against war,” provides, in effect, for sepa- 
rate continental peace compacts. Thus, the nations 
of Europe would have their own regional agreement, 
pledging themselves to united action against an 
aggressor. Ina similar manner the American nations 
would make their own agreement, as would the nations 
of the other continents. The object of the plan is 
to remove fear, which is the reason given for main- 
taining large armaments, and make possible a general 
disarmament. By this plan definite mutual guaran- 
tees are substituted for the generalities of article ten 
of the Covenant. The adoption of this plan would 
do away with much of the objection to article ten on 
the part of the United States, for it would mean that 
it would not be necessary for this country to intervene 
in Europe or anywhere else, except in this hemi 
sphere.*° 


During the past year the League has been instru- 
mental in securing the final settlement of several 
disputes which menaced the peace of Europe. On 
October 10-20, 1921, a conference of ten states was 
held at Geneva, at the call of the League, to consider 
the Aaland Islands controversy between Finland and 
Sweden. This conference drew up a convention pro- 
viding for the demilitarization and neutralization of 
the islands on the sea, land and in the air. Sov- 
ereignty over the islands is to be in the hands of 


Finland." 


What some League officials consider the League’s 
greatest political achievement was the settlement of 
the Silesian question. On October 20, 1921, the 
governments of France, England, Italy and Japan 
informed Germany and Poland that they would sup- 
port the decision of the Council of the League in 
fixing the Upper Silesian boundary.’? Subsequently 
Germany and Poland agreed to accept the League 
regulations and on May 15, 1922, delegates of the 
two nations, in the presence of the Council at Geneva, 
signed a treaty drawn up in accordance with the 


League recommendations. This treaty, which is 
longer than the Versailles Treaty and comprises six 
hundred and six articles, is to be in force for fifteen 
years. It contains detailed arrangements for dispos- 
ing of economic and social as well as legal problems 
of Silesia.’* 

Another question to occupy the attention of the 
League during the period that has elapsed since the 
second Assembly was the settlement of the boundary 
dispute between Jugo-slavia and Albania. Acting 
under Article XI of the Covenant, the British govern 
ment called the attention of the Council to the action 
of Jugo-slavia in invading Albania and requested 
action by the League. Consequently representatives 
of the two nations were summoned before the Council 
on November 17, 1921, to explain why they were 
fighting. As a result of this meeting they agreed to 
suspend hostilities and accept the boundary estab 
lished by the Council of Ambassadors on November 
9, 1921. Thus a controversy that had been going on 
for four months was ended.'* After it had secured 
this settlement the Council did not leave Albania to 
shift for itself. After hearing the report of a Com 
mission of Inquiry that had been sent to that country, 
the Council decided on a virtual League protectorate 
for Albania. It was decided to appoint financial, 
economic and legal experts to assist the Albanian 
government in the work of internal reconstruction.*® 

While the friends of the League point with pride 
to these achievements of the organization, its critics 
are active in calling attention to its failure to settle 
other political questions or to prevent war, which, 
they assert, is the main purpose of the League. One 
of these failures was in the case of the Lithuanian 
Polish dispute over Vilna. After the seizure of that 
region by the Poles the League suggested a plebiscite 
but neither country would agree to this. In spite of 
various compromise plans proposed by the League 
the Poles have retained possession of Vilna and it 
has now been made a part of Poland. The third 
Assembly refused to consider the question on the 
ground that a final settlement of the matter was in 
the hands of the Council. In all probability Vilna 
will remain permanently in the hands of Poland."* 

The League has also been much criticized for its 
failure to intervene to secure peace in the Near Fast. 
The matter was brought before the third Assembly 
through a resolution introduced by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, of Norway, to the effect that the Council 
should be requested to consider immediately what 
steps it could take to secure a cessation of hostilities. 
This resolution was blocked by England, France and 
Italy, but a compromise resolution was adopted which 
expressed satisfaction that a special conference was 
to be held and stated, “The Assembly trusts that the 
Council, without interfering in any way with the pro 
posed negotiations, will adopt such measures as it 
may deem timely and warranted by the stage reached 
in the negotiations in order to give effect to the 
unanimous wish of the Assembly for an early restora- 
tion of peace.” '* Now that the Lausanne Conference 
has failed it remains to be seen what action, if any, 
the League will take to avert further hostilities in the 
Near Fast. 
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The failure of the .League to act decisively in rela- 
tion to other recent events has also subjected it to 
criticism. One of these was its failure to prevent 
the Lithuanians, on January 15, 1923, from taking 
Memel, which was under its jurisdiction.’ What the 
tinal outcome of this episode will be yet remains to be 
seen. While the situation would have warranted 
League intervention no attempt has been made by the 
League to deal with the question of reparations. A 
proposal by Sweden that the League intervene in the 
matter was opposed by France, which evidently 
wished to be free to follow her present course.’” 

Though the League has not dealt with the repara- 
tions question, which is of an economic as well as of 
a political character, it has applied itself to the 
solution of other economic problems. During the 
year the Economic and Financial Committees of the 
League were occupied with the investigation of prob- 
lems falling within their spheres. While the Genoa 
Conference was not a League affair, representatives 
of its ‘Transit, Economic and linancial organizations 
were sent to the conference to furnish information 
and advice. In the discussions on transportation and 
finance the results of the Barcelona Transit Con- 
ference and the Brussels Financial Conference, both 
of which had been held under League auspices, were 
taken as starting points.*’ 

The most notable achievement of the League in 
dealing with finances was the solution of the Austrian 
problem. After the Financial Committee had con- 
sidered means of averting Austrian bankruptcy, the 
matter was taken up by the Council and also by the 
third Assembly. Finally, a protocol embodying the 
League’s plan was signed on October 4, 1922, by rep- 
resentatives of Austria, Great Britain, France and 
Italy. The last three nations thereby made them- 
selves, together with Czecho-Slovakia, guarantors of an 
Austrian loan amounting to 650,000,000 gold crowns. 
Provision was made for the payment of interest and 
the Austrian government agreed to stop the issue of 
paper money and to accept a League Commissioner 
to supervise budget reform. This arrangement was 
ratified by the Austrian National Assembly on Novem- 
ber 26, 1922.7" 

Of increasing importance in the League program 
is its social and humanitarian work. To supervise 
the execution of the international agreement for the 
suppression of the traffic in women and children, 
which has been signed by thirty-three nations, the 
Council, on January 9, 1922, appointed an Advisory 
Committee, consisting of nine national representa- 
tives and five representatives of international organi- 
zations directly interested. It should be mentioned 
in this connection that the United States government 
has refused to sign the agreement on the ground that 
federal action in the matter would interfere with state 
police powers. A High Commissioner of the League 
has been stationed at Constantinople to supervise the 
repatriation of deported women and children.”* 

Under the direction of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the 
League High Commissioner for Refugees, the task of 
caring for one and a half million Russian refugees 
scattered throughout Europe has been performed. 


To accomplish this work he secured the codperation 
of the interested governments and of the American 
Relief Association. On July 3-5, 1922, a conference 
on Russian refugees was held at Geneva with repre- 
sentatives of sixteen nations present. This conference 
adopted a system of identity certificates and repatria- 
tion, a plan to which fifteen nations have given their 
adherence.** Dr. Nansen’s organization has also 
been engaged in caring for Greek and Armenian 
refugees in the Near East, the number of whom is 
estimated at 900,000, mostly of Greek nationality. 
The Council appropriated 100,000 gold francs to 
carry on this work, and the third Assembly authorized 
the High Commissioner to appeal to governments, 
societies and individuals for additional sums to help 
forward the work.** For his eminent services in 
carrying on relief work and “for his endeavors to 
promote a brotherhood of nations,” Dr. Nansen has 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1922. He 
has stated that he will use the money to “foster his 
international tasks.” *° 

The accomplishments of the League in health work 
have also been noteworthy. The second Assembly 
approved the report of the Council providing for a 
Provisional Health Organization, one section of which 
was to be the previously created Epidemics Com- 
mission. This organization has performed efficient 
service in gathering information concerning epidemics 
and sanitary conditions, especially in eastern Europe. 
Through this information attention was called to a 
serious menace and the basis was laid for intelligent 
remedial action. At the request of Poland, the Coun- 
cil of the League authorized that nation to invite the 
European governments to send representatives to a 
health conference. Twenty-seven nations, including 
Russia, were represented at this gathering which was 
held at Warsaw, March 20-28, 1922. After hearing 
detailed reports of epidemic conditions in eastern 
Europe, the conference formulated definite plans to 
check the spread and to stamp out such epidemics as 
typhus. The European governments were requested 
to furnish one and one half million pounds sterling 
to carry out the plans, the execution of which was 
entrusted to the League Health Organization. The 
Health Organization has also been engaged in study- 
ing epidemics in the Near East as well as in the Far 
East, and is not only publishing information, but is 
rendering aid in stamping them out.** Another field 
to which the organization has turned its attention is 
Africa, where an investigation of such tropical dis- 
eases as sleeping sickness is being conducted. On 
November 10-18, 1922, a meeting was held at London, 
which was attended by experts representing the three 
powers having colonial interests in tropical Africa, 
Great Britain, France and Belgium. These experts 
have been constituted a committee by the Health 
Organization to carry on the work in Africa.” 

The League has also undertaken to secure an inter- 
national standardization of biological products. With 
this in view, a conference of scientists representing 
ten nations met under the auspices of the Health 
Organization at London in December, 1921. Plans 
were formulated to establish common standards for 
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diphtheria, tetanus and other serums. A second con 
ference was held November 20-26, 1922, at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. ‘'welve nations, including 
the United States and Russia, were represented. A 
definite agreement for the standardization of anti 
diphtheria and anti-tetanus serums was reached and 
the results of research work in other serums were 
compared.** 

To facilitate the health work of the League the 
Rockefeller Ioundation has placed at its disposal 
$30,000 yearly for tive years for the purpose of 
collecting and publishing epidemiological and statis 
tical intormation, and $60,000 annually for three 
years to assure the exchange of sanitary experts 
between nations.~° 

Concerning the whole health program of the League 
the words of Dr. Wickliffe Rose are well worth 
quoting. He says: “ln performing this humanitarian 
service the League is bringing the nations together in 
a field where each has all to gain and nothing to 
lose; where without conflict of interests the spirit and 
technic of codperative effort may be demonstrated and 
learned. ‘The mutual understanding and good-will 
thus created will stand the League in good stead when 
it comes to deal with the vastly more complex and 
dificult problems involved in international politics 
and economic competition.” °° 

During the past year numerous other activities have 
been carried on by the various organizations of the 
League, most of which can not be enumerated here. 
Attention, however, should be called to the creation of 
an International Committee on Intellectual Coédpera- 
tion. The twelve members of this committee were 
chosen by the Council on May 15, 1922. Included 
in this number are Professor A. Einstein, the rela- 
tivity expert, Mme. Curie Sklodowska, the radium 
expert, Gilbert A. Murray, of Oxford University, 
and Henri Louis Bergson, the French philosopher. 
An American astronomer, Dr. George Ellery Hale, 
was appointed as a member but resigned on account 
of poor health. The Council has appointed in his 
place Dr. Robert Andrew Millikan, an American 
physicist. The committee held its first session at 
Geneva, on August 1, 1922, at which such matters as 
international codperation in scientific research, the 
exchange of publications and the international 
organization of bibliography were considered. The 
committee has issued an appeal to universities, acad 
emies and learned societies in all countries urging 
that steps be taken for the relief of brain-workers 
and intellectual life in Austria where it is stated that 
culture and learning, under present conditions, will 
gradually disappear “for no other reason than that 
of sheer want.” * 

At the July, session of the Council the 
British mandate of Palestine and the French mandate 
of Syria were approved, thus bringing the League's 
mandate system into full operation. 


1922 


ams 


The three types 


of mandates,—the “A’’ mandates which include the 
once Turkish possessions of Asia Minor, the “B”’ 
mandates which include the old German possessions 
mandates which 


Pacific Islands 


in Central Africa, 
include Southwest 


and the “C” 
Africa and the 


which once belonged to Germany—are now under the 
control of mandatory nations. ‘The Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, with nine members appointed by 
the Council, has general supervision of the adminis- 
tration of the mandates. It receives reports from the 
mandatory nations and in turn reports to the Council. 
This Commission held its first meeting at Geneva, on 
October 4, 1921, and its second on August 1, 1922. 
The third Assembly of the League, on September 20, 
1922, expressed general approval of the manner in 
which the mandates have been administered.** 

During the year many treaties have been registered 
and published by the Secretariat of the League. By 
the end of August, 1922, over three hundred inter- 
national agreements had been registered.** 

Since the chief activities of the Council have 
already been dealt with, that organization requires 
little special mention. Up to the end of its third year 
the Council had held twenty sessions. The last ses 
sion began August 30, 1922, and ended October 5, 
1922, the Council remaining in session during the 
life of the third Assembly. While considering the 
Council, mention should be made of the change in its 
membership. On September 21, 1922, the Council 
decided to increase the non-permanent membership 
from four to six, making ten active members in all, 
with the non-permanent members in the majority. 
On September 30, 1922, with forty-five states voting, 
Brazil, Spain, Uruguay, Belgium, Sweden and China 
were elected by the third Assembly as the six non 
permanent members.** 

The third Assembly met at Geneva on September 4, 
and continued in session until September 30, 1922. 
At the opening session there were forty-five states rep 
resented, no delegates being present from the Latin- 
American republics of Argentine, Bolivia, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Peru and Salvador. Peru has indicated 
that she has no intention of participating in League 
affairs until the United States joins the organization. 
At the first session Augustin Edwards of Chile was 
elected president.*° 

The work of the Assembly in connection with dis- 
armament, the Near East question, the question of 
Austrian finances, the mandates and the Council 
membership, has already been referred to. Another 
accomplishment was the admission of Hungary to 
League membership by an unanimous vote on Sep 
tember 18. An important piece of work was the 
formulation of definite rules for the constitution of 
Conciliation Commissions to settle international dis- 
putes. The general budget of the League for 1923, 
amounting to 25,673,508 gold francs, was approved, 
but a new scheme for the allocation of this sum was 
adopted. ‘The whole amount was divided into eight 
hundred and forty-four units of about 26,000 francs 
each. Under this plan, the share of England and 
France will be ninety-five units each, or about 
2,500,000 francs, while such nations as Costa Rica, 
at the bottom of the scale, are apportioned one unit 


each. Amendments were proposed to Articles X and 
XVIII of the Covenant, but it was voted to defer 
action until the fourth Assembly. Many other 
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decisions were made by the Assembly on various 
aspects of international relations.*” 

From this review of the activities of the League of 
Nations in its third year, a fair-minded person must 
admit that it is functioning, that it has accomplished 
much that is worth while and that it is justifying its 
existence. It is true that it has shown weaknesses 
and that it has been powerless to solve some grave 
political and economic problems. But it is not fair 
to expect this organization to overcome international 
animosities and to establish order out of political and 
economic chaos, all within three years. The fact 
remains that the League has made a good beginning 
in dealing with such problems. Furthermore, it has 
created the machinery for international codperation 
that will probably be utilized more and more in the 
future. 

This idea is well expressed by Raymond B. 
Fosdick, who says: “Here is a codperative world 
movement, the first of its kind in history, constituting 
a central rallying point around which the forces of law 
and peace may gather, and slowly developing new 
approaches to common dangers and new methods of 
common action. In spite of all gibes, all 
remorseless criticism, it has become a real influence 
in the world and has won for itself a distinct place in 
the confidence and hope of many peoples. That 
confidence will not easily be shaken, and that hope is 
a grim and determined hope; for if the League proves 
a blunt and inefficient instrument, there is nothing 
ahead of us except despair in the face of new wars.” *' 

Certainly, the opening of the fourth year of the 
League finds it facing the most serious situation of its 
history. With the failure of the Lausanne Conference 
and the threatened renewal of war in the Near East, 
the French occupation of the Ruhr and the seizure 
of Memel by the Lithuanians, the peace of the world 
is more seriously menaced than at any time since the 
Armistice. Whether or not the League will be able 
to deal with these difficulties which the old-style 
diplomacy has proved unable to settle, remains to be 
seen. 

This account of the League would not be complete 
without a consideration of the attitude of the United 
States towards it. Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes, in a letter under the date of July 13, 1922, 
in reply to a letter from Hamilton Holt, President of 
the Woodrow Wilson Democracy of New York City, 
stated the administration attitude towards the League. 
He denied being discourteous to the League and 
asserted that he endeavored to answer its communica- 
tions promptly and courteously. “But,” he said, “the 
fact is that the United States is not a member of the 
League and I have no authority to act as if it were.””** 
Later, in a speech at Boston, October 30, 1922, Mr. 
Hughes expressed the administration attitude as being 
favorable to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and announced that informal negotiations 
were under way looking to the participation by the 
United States in the affairs of the Court without 
becoming a member of the League.*® A_ further 
indication of increased friendliness on the part of the 
administration is to be discerned in the appointment 
of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 


to attend the next meeting of the Permanent Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children 
which will be held March 1, 1928. She will attend, 
however, merely in a consultative and unofficial 
capacity.*° 

There are plenty of indications that the question 
of the entrance of the United States into the League 
is not a dead issue. Most of the prominent Demo- 
crats who are being mentioned as possible presidential 
candidates in 1924, seem to favor making it a cam- 
paign issue.*’ A recent development that indicates 
that the question of the entrance of the United States 
into the League will be kept before the people until 
the 1924 election is the organization of the “Non- 
Partisan Association for the League of Nations.” 
This organization, which has its headquarters at 15 
West 37th Street, New York City, is headed by John 
H. Clarke, who resigned from his position as a Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court in order to pro- 
mote the cause of the League in this country. In the 
list of one hundred and twelve sponsors of this 
organization are to be found the names of many 
Republicans. The avowed purpose of this Association 
is to so arouse public opinion that either this or 
the next administration will be induced to bring this 
country into League membership.** 
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Latin American History in the High School 


BY FLOY DAWSON, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA CITY 


In this short paper it is impossible to consider all 
the many questions and problems which present 
themselves, but 1 shall try to discuss a few of the 
more important. 

Is the study of Latin American history in the 
secondary schools desirable? Writers on the educa- 
tional problems in the teaching of history, the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of the History Cur- 
riculum in Secondary Schools, and the Committee on 
History and Education for Citizenship give various 
aims of history teaching, but all agree that the chief 
aim of history is to prepare the boys and girls to 
become more intelligent and efficient American citi- 
zens. Johnson also gives this aim: “to incline the 
pupil to charitable views of his neighbors.”’ * 

Regarding the subjects best fitted to prepare the 
future citizen, there is some difference of opinion, but 
all believe that American history and civics are neces- 
sary. As a preparation for the better study and 
understanding of American history the Committee on 
the Reorganization of the History Curriculum for 
Secondary Schools recommends European history, 
English history, and civics. These are all helpful, 
particularly the latter two, but do these give the pupil 
all the preparation he needs? In the study of Eng- 
lish history the pupil gets much of European, and in 
the study of European history much of English. But 
in neither does he get the Latin American history. 

The latest high school texts on European history 
devote not more than five pages out of about six hun- 
dred to Latin American history. These mention 
principally the Monroe Doctrine and the Panama 
Canal. In our own adopted text, Webster’s Modern 
History (1919), only three pages out of seven hun- 
dred forty-four (744) or one-half of one per cent are 
devoted to Latin American history, and only “two 
pages or less than one-third of one per cent to British 
American history. Yet these countries are our neigh- 
bors and are very important to us commercially. 

During the period since 1898, omitting the World 
War, the most important relations between the United 
States and Europe and Asia have been trade and 
commerce, settlement of the Alaska-British-American 
boundary dispute; the Hague Conference; the Boxer 
Rebellion; and intervention in China; the Open Door 
Policy; the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty; interest in the 
settlement of the Russo-Japanese War; and the Span- 
ish American War which belongs to Latin American 
History as well as European. 

During the same period our relations with Latin 
America were of equal or greater importance. They 
include the Spanish American War which left the 
United States a world power, and a colonial nation; 
the negotiations concerning the purchase of the canal 
zone; difficulties with Colombia and the Panama Revo- 
lution; international problems growing out of the 
construction, control, and fortification of the canal; 


development of the new Monroe Doctrine; interven- 
tion in and establishment of protectorates over Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Santo Domingo, and Haiti; 
trouble with Mexico and the A. B. C. Conference; the 
political, social, scientific, financial, and commercial 
Pan American conferences; our territorial expansion 
into the Caribbean, and the expansion of our Latin 
American commerce. 

Our territorial expansion, with the exception of 
Louisiana, Oregon, Alaska, Hawaii, and a few small 
islands in the Pacific, has been at the expense of Spain 
or of Spanish America. Our one great American 
policy—the Monroe Doctrine—was promulgated and 
is still maintained because of Latin America. 

Due largely to the fact that the United States has 
become an industrial nation seeking markets in which 
to buy raw materials and sell her manufactured 
products, and regions in which to invest her surplus 
capital, our trade with Latin America has increased 
rapidly. During the period from 1902 to 1914 our 
European trade increased from $1,483,295,922 to 
$2,382,101,597—an increase of 60.5 per cent, while 
our Latin American trade for the same period in- 
creased from $320,357,037* to $790,567,811,* an 
increase of 146 per cent. From 1914 to 1920 our 
Latin American trade increased from $790,567,811,* 
to $3,256,295,601,°—an increase of 311 per cent. 
Our Latin American trade in 1920 was one fourth our 
total trade with the entire world. 

As our relations with the countries to the south of 
us grow closer, it is desirable that we should teach 
our pupils the history of these nations. Such a study 
would aid in bringing about more friendly relations 
by creating a better understanding of these people 
and their achievements and problems. This better 
understanding would improve social, industrial, com- 
mercial, and diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Latin America. “The average American 
citizen does not realize the importance of his country’s 
relations with . . . its American neighbors.‘ 
Our southern neighbors are finding that their interests 
are becoming more and more identified with those of 
the United States. But American citizens do not 
recognize the importance of the Caribbean countries 
to the United States. 

There is needed among the people of our country a 
Pan American attitude of mind and sympathy. In 
his address before the Southern Congress at Mobile, 
1913, President Wilson said: “These states lying to 
the south of us which have always been our neighbors, 
will be drawn closer to us by innumerable ties, and, 
I hope, chief of all, by the ties of a common under- 
standing of each other.” To have this “common 
understanding,” this Pan American attitude of mind 
and sympathy, the American citizen needs to know 
about Latin America and Latin Americans. 

In the rapid commercial and territorial expansion 
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of the United States into the Caribbean, Calderon 
sees a “North American Peril” which he fears more 
than he does a German or a Japanese peril. Is he 
voicing the opinion of the few or the many Latin 
Americans? 

How may we remove this fear of a North American 
peril? How may we still further increase our Latin 
American trade? Is a Pan American attitude of 
mind desirable, and how may we develop it? Shall 
the Monroe Doctrine be transformed into a Pan 
American doctrine? ‘These are serious and vital ques- 
tions in American policy which our boys and girls 
will have to help solve. Will they be qualified to 
solve them to the best advantage for both the United 
States and Latin America without a knowledge of 
those people and their problems and ideals? 

Since Latin American history is desirable for the 
better preparation of the future American citizen, it 
should not be confined to our colleges but should be 
offered in our high schools so that more students may 
have an opportunity to study it. Is such a course 
suitable for high schools? 

Prof. Manning, of the University of Texas, said, 
“I think it entirely proper that high schools should 
introduce such a course.” ® 

The Secretary to the President of the University of 
Oregon wrote, “It should be offered because there is 
a tendency to make American history cover only the 
history of the United States, utterly disregarding the 
history of the countries to the north and south of 
“ * 

In reply to a questionnaire sent to the schools in 
a number of cities, Supt. I. I. Cammack, of Kansas 
City, wrote, “We feel that this subject deserves more 
attention than is being given it;’’ and Supt. R. B. 
Cousins, of Houston, Texas, wrote, “Because of our 
intimate relations, commercially and socially, to the 
people of the Southwest, it would be advantageous for 
us to know their history. I believe the time taken 
from other subjects and devoted to this would be 
profitable.” 

The essentials of Latin American history are suit 
able for secondary schools. The subject matter is 
teachable. There is an abundance, a variety, and a 
newness of subject matter that can be made both 
interesting and instructive to the student of high 
school age. The subject matter is full of interest. 
The story of the Spanish and Portuguese conquest of 
the South American continent and a large part of 
North America is a fascinating one. The ancient 
civilizations, the destruction of these old civilizations, 
the difficulties of Spain in building her vast empire in 
America, in defending it from the encroachments of 
the French and English, the wars for independence,— 
all possess an interest for high school students. This 
fascination is enhanced by the growing commercial 
and territorial expansion of the United States south- 
ward. 

As a result of my own experience, I find Latin 
American history as teachable as any other field of 
history. The students are very much interested. 
They approach the subject in the attitude of explorers, 
for the field is new and unknown. Near the close of 


the semester they offer such remarks as these, ‘I never 
dreamed those people were so civilized.” “1 had no 
idea they were so interesting’; “Why haven't we 
heard more about them?” ‘I think Mexico should be 
left to work out her own problems”; “I don’t like the 
way the United States controls the elections in 
Nicaragua,” and other similar remarks. 

To a number of cities in the central, northwestern, 
and southwestern states the following questionnaire 
was sent: (1) What were your reasons for putting 
Latin American history in the high school? (2) What 
have you found to be the advantages and disadvan 
tages of such a course? ~ Of the schools replying, only 
two, Los Angeles and San Francisco, California, have 
the course in their curriculum. Of those replying, 
28.5 per cent desired such a course, giving, as their 
principal reason, our large commercial interests with 
Latin America; 19 per cent of them emphasized, also, 
friendship and Pan Americanism; and 4 per cent 
emphasized the value of such a course to the students 
of the Spanish language. 

Esteranza Carrillo, teacher of Latin American his 
tory on the Hollywood High School of Los Angeles, 
wrote, “It affords opportunities in Latin American 
diplomatic, consular, and commercial service. It gives 
students a sympathetic appreciation of Latin Amer 
ican civilization. They have an idea of international 
friendship fostered in them. Pan Americanism be 
comes more vital.” 

From F. G. L., of San Francisco, came the follow 
ing: ‘““We consider the chief cause of the lack of amity 
and codperation between Latin America and thie 
United States to have been lack of association and 
study of each other. The Anglo-American invariably 
wants to measure the Latin American by his own 
standard, regardless of the many differences between 
us. The reverse is also true. We of the United 
States need to show a more studious and genuine 
regard for the rights, feelings, and interests of our 
southern neighbors if we are to have the harmonious 
and profitable relations with Latin America that are 
essential for the future. We need new markets 
new fields for profitable investment of capital—we 
need South American products. To get these we must 
meet European competition. We must understand 
Latin America or that part of our foreign policy 
which is covered by the Monroe Doctrine will lead to 
endless hostility where it should lead to the best of 
understanding. Lastly, the golden age of South 
America is imminent, she is making such strides in 
political and educational readjustments; her resources 
are so great and her economic era is just beginning; 
it behooves us to become acquainted with our southern 
neighbors, and establish mutually beneficial relations. 
This can come only through the education of the 
young people who are today in our schools.” 

The advantages of such a course are: it arouses an 
interest in and gives a knowledge of our southern 
neighbors; it gives a better understanding of United 
States-Latin American relations, past and present; it 
develops a sympathetic attitude toward the Latin 
Americans; it fosters international friendship; it 
makes Pan Americanism more vital; it better prepares 
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the American citizen to solve the vexing problem 
which will arise in our relations with Latin America. 

There have been, and still are, some difficulties in 
establishing such a course in the high school. The 
most serious is the lack of a textbook suitable for high 
school pupils. One or two recently published books, 
however, may prove satisfactory as textbooks. In the 
absence of a textbook a syllabus is used. This makes 
it practically a library course. Even with a fairly 
well equipped library this method is not entirely 
satisfactory for high school pupils. But it affords 
the teacher an opportunity to work out the course in 
problem-projects. Another difficulty is the scarcity 
of library material suitable for high school students, 
but we have not found this such a disadvantage as is 
claimed. ‘These disadvantages are only temporary. 
As the demand for such a course grows, suitable text 
and library books will be written. 

So far as the writer is able to learn, Oklahoma City 
is one of the pioneers in making Latin American 
history a high school subject, for it was added to our 
curriculum in the spring semester, 1917. 

Our reasons for providing such a course were: 
the belief that such a course is valuable for the future 
American citizen because of the advantages stated 
above; to enlarge and broaden our history curriculum; 
and to provide another one-semester course. It is 
placed in the second term of the eleventh year, Eng- 
lish history being our first-term eleventh year subject. 
Latin American history is elective and is open to both 
eleventh and twelfth year students. 

In the first class there were only fifteen enrolled. 
In 1918-1919, the first full year in which the subject 
was in the curriculum, forty-five students enrolled in 
the course, last year (1921-1922) eighty-three, and 
this year (1922-1923) ninety-seven. The increase in 
enrollment in the fifth year over the first is 115 per 
cent, and the average yearly increase is 23 per cent. 
Considering the fact that the students could have 
chosen such other one-unit courses as civics, eco- 
nomics, and social problems; and considering the fact 
that this is primarily a library course, this 23 per cent 
annual increase seems a fair growth in enrollment. 
Last year 25 per cent of the students in our one-unit 
elective history courses were enrolled in Latin Amer- 
ican history, in spite of the fact that it is not a text- 
book course. 

In the absence of a textbook, lesson and library 
assignments are made from a syllabus which contains 
the following outlines with references: 


I. Period of Exploration and Discovery—-(six weeks) 
1. America at the time of exploration. 
2. Europe at the time of exploration. 
83. Discovery and exploration. 
t. Colonization. 
5. Early international rivalries in America. 


6. Spanish and Portuguese Colonial governments. 
7. Social conditions in Colonial Latin America. 
8. Economic conditions in Colonial Latin Amer- 
ica. 
II. Revolutionary and Early National Periods— 


(three weeks) 


1. Spanish American Revolutions. 
2. Independence of Brazil. 
3. Early National Period. 


[11. Present Day Latin America—(five weeks) 
. Social conditions. 
Political. 
. Industrial. 
Commercial and financial conditions. 
. Transportation and communication. 
Educational conditions. 
Cultural development— 
a. Science 
b. Literature 
c. Journalism 
d. Art. 


IV. Foreign Relations—(four weeks) 

1. Between Latin American nations. 

2. Between Latin America and Europe. 
3. Between Latin America and U. S. 


The scarcity of library material is not such a draw- 
back now. Our library contains the following books 
which our students are able to use as well as they are 
able to use the American history references: 


— 


or O Nw 


ac 


Calderon, F. Garcia—Latin America: Its Rise and 
Progress, 1919 edition. London. 

Babson, R. W.—The Future of South America; 1917. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 

Bourne, E. G.—-Spain in America (American Nation 
Series); Harper & Bros., New York. 
Bryce, Jas.—South American Observations and Im- 
pressions, 1917. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Dawson, T. C.—The South American Republics, 1908. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Jones, L. J.—Caribbean Interests of the United 
States, 1919. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Keller, A. G.—Colonization, 1918. Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. 

Latane, J. H.—From Isolation to Leadership, 1922. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Latane, J. H.—The United States and Latin America, 
1921. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Trowbridge, E. D.—Mexico Today and Tomorrow, 

1920. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Veirill, A. J.—South and Central Trade Conditions 
Today, 1919. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Warshaw, L. H.—The New Latin America, 1922. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


Most of these books are in our city library also, 


and in addition it contains the following important 
references: 


Moses, B.-South America on the Eve of Indepen- 
dence. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Moses, B.—Establishment of Spanish Rule in Amer- 
ica. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Helps, A.—Spanish Conquest. John Lane Co., New 
York. 

Histories of individual countries. 


We also have the following magazines in our high 
school library: Pan American Union and the South 
American Magazine. 
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A sufficient number of these books supplemented 
from our American history reference library have 
proved quite satisfactory. 

To get some idea concerning the attitude of stu- 
dents toward Latin American history the following 
questionnaire was given to those students who took 
Latin American history last year. To the question, 
(1) Why did you take Latin American history—81 per 
cent replied that they took it because they desired it; 
19 per cent because they needed the credit or because 
the head of the department advised it. (2) Did 
Latin American history help you to understand Amer- 
ican history ?—88 per cent found it helpful in under 
standing the exploration and Colonial periods, the 
Monroe Doctrine and its applications, the United 
States-Latin American Wars, and in the twentieth 
century American history; 12 per cent did not find it 
helpful but gave no reasons. (3) Did Latin American 
history make you more interested in our southern 
neighbors, and help you to understand them better? 
95 per cent said it did because they knew more about 
them and so were more interested in them; 5 per cent 
said it did not make them more interested. (4) Is 
Latin American history more difficult than other his- 
tory you have studied? Reasons?—57 per cent re- 
plied that it was not more difficult, and 42 per cent 
said it was giving as the reason, no textbook. 

Of our teachers of American history, the following 
question was asked: Do students who have had Latin 
American history understand American history better 
than those who have not?—98 per cent replied that it 
did help them. 


If Latin American history helps students to under- 
stand American history better, helps them to under 
stand their neighbors better and to be more interested 
in them, helps them to understand better some of the 
present day problems of their nation, as these ques- 
tionnaires seem to indicate, it should have a place in 
every high school curriculum. While we have not 
done all we hoped to do, we have not thought of drop 
ping the subject from the curriculum. ‘The outlook 
for a larger enrollment next year is encouraging. 

It seems quite certain that before long the subject 
will become a permanent part of the high school 
curriculum, and may, within a few years, become as 
common as the study of European history at the 
present time. 


‘Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Sec 
ondary Schools, p. 61. 

? Jones, C. L., Caribbean Interests of the United States; 
statistics given on page 24, 

* Warshaw, J., The New Latin America, p. 107. 

‘Jones, C. L., op. cit., Introduction, p. VIII. 

*>Quoted from an article on “Latin American History in 
Secondary Schools”by Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, in The His 
torical Outlook, VIII, Sept., 1917, p. 220. 

*Quoted from Dr. Cleven’s article; op. cit. 
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80c. postpaid 


Interested educators in over a score of states 
unite in recommending that Stories of South America 
be used in every school in the country. 

Halford L. Hoskins of Tufts College speaks 
through the Boston Transcript: ‘‘ These stories 
cover the whole of South American history in brief 
compass, showing skillful selection of materials most 
pertinent to the purpose in hand, coupled with an 
arrangement of facts which insures proper emphasis.”’ 

Harry O. Hine of the District of Columbia Board 
adds: ‘Any boy who is not thrilled by its pages 
needs the attention of parent, teacher and physician.” 
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TOLD IN STORY *™ neon J err. 
H. J. ECKENRODE 90c. postpaid 

Hon. R. H. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools for 

Oklahoma, inimitably sums this book up: ‘ Many 
things to be thankful for. This is one of them.” 
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WORLD HISTORY 


is pictured and analyzed in the 
later numbers of McKInLey’s ILLus- 
TRATED Topics FOR MEDIEVAL AND 
MopernN History. 


Dr. D. C. KNOWLTON 


has, in these Topics, presented a 
syllabus of each series of events; he 
has gathered together a most inter- 
esting collection of historical pictures; 
and he has given source extracts of 
real educational value. 


EVERY YP-T0-DATE METHOD 


in history teaching can be used with 
these and the other Illustrated Topics 
in the McKinley Series. 


Write for free samples to 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
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A Composite Course in Social Science 


BY EDGAR C. BYE, M. 


In a recent paper’ Prof. R. M. Tryon discusses 
three types of adjustment between history and the 
other social studies in elementary and secondary 
schools. The third type is the combined or unified 
or composite course. After paying his respects to the 
age of the idea, which goes back at least to Comenius, 
Prof. Tryon passes in review several current courses 
of study which announce themselves to be of this type 
and concludes that “little real progress to date has 
been made in the introduction of a unified type of 
adjustment between history and the other social 
studies in elementary and secondary schools.” He 
further doubts the wisdom of the attempt, fearing 
the loss of certain “desirable outcomes of an intelli- 
gently planned and organized history course.” 
Among these outcomes Prof. Tryon lists the follow- 
ing: “An account of the world in which the student 
finds himself and of his place in it; a story of the 
genesis of the universe and the life of mankind there- 
on; an explanation of the student to himself and of 
other people to him, thus giving him a place in the 
world and putting a meaning into his life. Further- 
more,” Prof. Tryon continues, “there is that mental 
attitude known as historical-mindedness, as well as the 
cultivation of lasting intellectual tastes, and the show- 
ing how absolutely the present depends upon the past 

all of which came from a rightly conducted course 
in history which might not result in one constructed 
according to the unified scheme.” 

In another connection, Prof. L. C. Marshall has 
heen quoted as follows: “The organization of social 
studies in the public schools should be in terms of 
the purpose of introducing those studies. Their pur- 
pose is to give to our youth an awareness of what it 
means to live together in organized society, an appre- 
ciation of how we do live together, and an under- 
standing of the conditions precedent to living together 
well, to the end that our youth may develop those 
ideals, abilities, and tendencies to act which are essen- 
tial to effective participation in our society.” ? 

CoatresviLLe Sentor Hien Scuoor Course 

For the past three years we have been experi- 
menting in our senior high school with the purpose 
of building up a course in social science which would 
avoid the defects suggested by Prof. Tryon and at the 
same time embody the principle laid down by Prof. 
Marshall. 

Beginning with the aims for history teaching set 
up by the justly famous Bulletin 28 and those for 
civics announced for the public school system of 
Memphis, Tenn.,5 we have added the following 
adaptation from “Great American Issues” by Ham- 
mond and Jenks :— 

1. To stimulate the pupil’s curiosity. 

2. To form in him the habit of systematic inquiry. 

3. To furnish him with a knowledge of the means 
by which he may satisfy this curiosity and develop 
this habit. 

t. To teach him how to think. 


A., DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES, COATESVILLE (PA.) HIGH SCHOOL 


5. To form in him the habit of acting vigorously 
after careful thinking. 

We have also adopted two brief definitions as 
fundamental :—“‘Civilization is the sum-total of human 
achievement.” “Democracy, in the broadest sense, 
means voluntary coéperation for mutual benefit.” 

Upon these aims and definitions we have endeavored 
to build our composite social science curriculum. We 
realize that we have made only a beginning. The 
work is now, and always has been, regarded as experi- 
mental. Each year we tear down and rebuild as 
experience seems to require. In the main we are in 
sympathy with the work of Mr. Harold Rugg and the 
Lincoln School group in their efforts to construct a 
curriculum by a scientific method and upon a broad 
practical basis, but until their researches are com- 
pleted and their report available, we feel that our 
method of organizing a composite course in the social 
studies ‘‘in terms of the purpose of introducing those 
studies” has proved itself practicable. 

We assume that social science is the science that 
deals with human inter-relations and we believe that 
it is a science in which every high school pupil ought 
to receive training in every year of his high school 
career. Its content includes anything which may be 
understood by the word “social” in its broadest sense 
and its method is the method of observation, classifi- 
cation and generalization, which is generally under- 
stood to be scientific. It matters not whether the 
material used has been tagged historical, sociological, 
economic or political,—to draw the line is often 
difficult even in advanced work, and in high school 
work nothing is gained thereby. The selection of 
specific material and the special adaptation of the 
scientific method to be used at any point in the course 
must depend upon the needs and interests of the class 
under instruction and must be decided by the class- 
room teacher as the work proceeds. The point which 
every teacher must always keep in mind is that this 
study os social and that it is scientific. 

The curriculum is divided into three parts on a 
historical basis. The work of grade X is a study of 
the Development of Early Civilization, the period 
covered extending from prehistoric times to the seven- 
teenth century. Grade XI studies, The Development 
and Problems of Modern Civilization, covering the 
period from the seventeenth century to the day when 
the lesson is taught. Grade XII devotes itself to 
The Development and Problems of American Democ- 
racy. 

Tur Work or Grape X 

It would be entirely possible, of course, for the 
work of Grade X to proceed chronologically and be 
followed by a topical review, but after trying both 
plans, we have found that a topical study followed 
by a rapid chronological review is more satisfactory. 
The units of work which we are now using are: The 
Home and Family; General Conditions (including 
social classes and relations, manners and customs, 
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amusements, standards of living, vital statistics, etc.) ; 
Religion ; Industry, Commerce and Agriculture ; Intel- 
lectual Development (including language, literature, 
science, philosophy, education, art and architecture) ; 
Government; and War. The course is introduced by 
a consideration of the nature and method of social 
science and a prospectus of the peoples and general 
topics which are to be studied. Each topic is 
motivated by an approach based upon some event or 
condition now current and is rendered intelligible 
at the outset by a general preview of the types of the 
institution which is to be studied. The study of each 
topic is concluded by a review in which the pupils 
are encouraged to make guarded generalizations. 


Grave XI 

The work of Grade XI is divided into four large 
units:—The Industrial Revolution and Its Effects, 
Democracy and Nationalism, Expansion and Impe- 
rialism, International Relations. 

In studying the first of these units, the great inven- 
tions which brought about the revolution are briefly 
considered; then a foundation in economic terms and 
elementary economic theory so far as essential to the 
understanding of what is to follow. As to the effects 
of the revolution, we study the relations of capital 
and labor (including the conditions of labor, the labor 
of women and children, industrial accidents, etc.) ; the 
increase and distribution of the industrial population: 
what employers, laborers and the state may do and 
have done toward the solution of the outstanding 
problems (including profit sharing, welfare work, 
unionism, socialism, social legislation, ete.); the 
commercial and agricultural revolution (including 
modern business organization and the problems of 
rural life); the social debtor classes; and the problem 
of the modern home and family. The summary of 
this unit of work takes the form of a consideration of 
the question, “Is the world becoming better?” In 
this connection modern advances in science, art, 
music, literature, education and social reform are 
considered, especially as agencies of internationalism. 

In the study of Democracy and Nationalism we 
follow the thread which leads from the rise of con- 
stitutional government in England through the French 
Revolution and its effects upon Furone to the estab- 
lishment of the new nations since the World War, 
but we begin, in each nation with the present govern- 
ment and the current situation and find the explana- 
tion by tracing the development of the nation toward 
Democracy and Nationalism. Similarly, in studying 
Expansion and Democracy, we have begun by con- 
sidering the present colonial possessions of the great 
powers and then, in each case, tracing the history of 
their acquisition. Inter-racial problems present them- 
selves in this connection. 

The study of International Relations begins with 
the balance of power in the eighteenth century and 
traces in a broad wav the developments which 
eventuated in the World War. In this study the 
various threads which have been followed through 
the other three units are tied together and the course 
closes with a survey of the present international 


-and chairs in place of desks. 


situation. This survey, together with a rapid chrono- 
logical review, gives opportunity for generalization 
and, as in the tenth grade, leads to the final problem 
of world peace. 

Tue Work or tHe Last YEAR 

In the twelfth grade, as in the other grades, instead 
of divorcing development and problems, we unite 
them. The work is divided into three units:—The 
English in North America, The American Experiment 
in Union and Democracy, and the American Nation. 
The first of these units covers the world situation in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the English 
conquest of eastern North America and the social, 
economic and political development of English North 
America to the close of the Revolution. The second 
unit covers the establishment of the federal republic, 
republicanism and nationalism, democracy and sec 
tionalism and expansion and unification (to the end 
of the reconstruction period). The third unit covers 
the era of business enterprise and the United States 
as a world power. 

The first and second of these units of work give 
opportunity for the study of such broad problems as 
migration, the establishment of American ideals and 
policies, the continental expansion of the United 
States, the evolution of political machinery, the 
evolution of democracy and nationalism, the industrial 
revolution and its earlier effects and the social and 
economic beginnings of the nation. The work has 
been based upon an outline which is primarily chrono- 
logical and, in a subordinate way, topical. The third 
unit of work is studied entirely as a series of prob- 
lems such as the following:—Problems of Population 
(including the race problem, immigration and assimi- 
lation, the distribution of population, the problem of 
the city and the problem of the country); Political 
problems (including the suffrage and the party sys 
tem): Financial Problems (including the tariff, the 
monetary standard, the banking system, and _ taxa- 
tion): Industrial Problems (including railroads, big 
business. labor, and conservation); Problems of 
Social Welfare (including education, the family, 
morality, etc.) ; Foreign Policy (including the Pacific, 
the Caribbean, participation in world affairs, the 
present situation, and world peace). <A_ general 
review, chronological and topical, in which generaliza 
tion is attempted, closes the course. 


Tue Metruop Pursvep 


To speak briefly of method, we use in each year a 
syllabus or outline, one or more textbooks, several 
supplementarv books and the current newspaners and 
magazines. In Grade XII, for instance. we have five 
textbooks with five or more copies of each distributed 
in every section so that only a small number of punils 
in each section have the same book. The svllabus 
calls for the material in these books and in the sup 
plementary books. We use at any time anv form of 
recitation or supervised study which seems best suited 
to the purpose in view. In some rooms we have tables 
We require each vear 


of each puvil the reading outside of class of at least 
one approved book (fiction or otherwise) dealing with 
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the subject-matter of the course, and the construction 
of at least one piece of illustrative material, such as 
a graph, wall map, model or collection of clippings 
and pictures on a given topic. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to add that the looseleaf notebook is an important 
part of the pupils’ equipment. 


A survey of this curriculum will show that it is at 
once comprehensive and flexible so that it can be 
adapted to meet the needs of the pupil who is pre- 
paring for college and also of the pupil who does not 
expect to go to college, but who needs, nevertheless, 
preparation for intelligent citizenship in this twen- 
tieth century. It avoids, we believe, the defects of 
independent courses in the various social studies and 
of the isolated problems course in the twelfth year, 
while it has at the same time the advantages suggested 
by Prof. Tryon for the well-conducted history course 
as well as the additional advantages of a composite 
course. It gives opportunity for the study of all the 


problems suggested in the new Pennsylvania syllabus, 
but it deals with these problems at the point where . 
they naturally arise in the evolution of civilization 
and where they have the most meaning. This is not 
to say that we regard the course as perfect or nearly 
so. Our success in making this beginning and in the 
future, we believe, consists in maintaining the 
empirical or pragmatic attitude, using both words in 
their best sense. The course changes continually 
but we have as yet found no good reason for abandon- 
ing the principles upon which it is based. If such 
reason appear we stand ready to shift. In the mean- 
time we continue to experiment. 





‘Conference upon Desirable Adjustments Between His- 
tory and the other Social Studies in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, held at St. Louis, Dec. 27, 1921. Paper by 
R. M. Tryon, Historical Outlook, March, 1922, p. 81. 

? Historical Outlook, May, 1922, p. 164. 

* Bulletin 50, 1919, Part 3, Public School System of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A Study in Testing Historical Sense in Fourth and 
Fifth Grade Pupils’ 


BY MARION G. CLARK, SUPERVISOR OF UPPER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


Conpitions Wuicu Lep To THe Srupy. 

According to the course of study used in the Cleve- 
land Heights Schools until February, 1921, the 
recommendations of the committee of eight that 
European background be taught in the sixth year, 
preceded by two years of biography work in the 
fourth and fifth years, were in general followed. At 
that time, the making of a new curriculum placed 
upon a teachers’ committee, headed by the supervisor, 
the responsibility of reestablishing or reorganizing 
that course. Two conditions led to changes. The 
sixth grade teachers found the pupils so vitally 
interested in the projects used in the teaching of the 
European background that they asked for an exten- 
sion of the time given to it. The beginnings of this 
work were accordingly pushed back into the second 
half of the fifth year. The second condition pointing 
toward change was tlhe general dissatisfaction with 
the results of the biography work. 

It is not the purport of this article to discuss the 
value of biography in the fourth and fifth grades. 
It is sufficient for purposes here to state that the 
Committee decided that the most valuable single 
ability or attitude which we can develop in the chil- 
dren in preparation for the more serious study of 
history, is an historical sense,—a true sense of growth, 
of time, and of change. Accordingly, a tentative 
course was organized for the fourth year and the 
first half of the fifth which we have not time to 
describe here. In short, it includes the story of the 
sweep of the pioneer movement across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the wonderful 


‘Read before the Cleveland Educational Research Club 
at its regular meeting, May, 1922. 


changes wrought by its passing; the marvelous story 
of the development of means of travel and communi- 
cation, of lighting houses, of any other changing, 
everyday, living conditions, the knowledge of which 
leaves in the child’s mind a consciousness of growth 
and change. 

The fact that the children enjoyed this course very 
much was not sufficient to prove to us that it accom- 
plished the task of developing historical sense. At 
length, the following plan was developed for the pur- 
pose of attempting to discover, first, whether fourth 
grade children have a sense of time and change which 
is sufficient to build historical sense upon, and 
secondly, whether the teaching of this course of study 
has increased the accuracy of historical appreciation. 
The tests were given at the end of the first six months 
of instruction in the new course since the Committee 
wanted to decide whether or not to continue the work 
another year. 


Testina For Histroricat Sense. 


The tests described below were given to 285 chil- 
dren distributed as follows: 69, IV*’s; 76, IV*’s; 64, 
V*'s; and 76, V"’s. In explanation of these divisions 
it should be said that the terms IV*’s and IV’’s refer 
to a grouping according to intelligence tests and 
teachers’ judgments at the beginning of the year. 
The IV"’s refer to the group having the higher intel- 
ligence rating and the IV?’s refer to the group having 
the lower intelligence rating. 

In order to avoid the difficulties of language, pic- 
tures were used in five of the six historical-sense tests 
given. A brief description of the tests follows. 

Test I is a series of six pictures, each shownig a 
method of land traveling as follows: 
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Correct order 
A horseback traveler 


Order of presentation 
T. Acoach of the typeof C. 


Washington drawn on a rough road. 
by two horses. O. A team of oxen 
C. A horseback traveler drawing a _ prairie 
on a rough road. schooner. 
A. The first railroad T. A coach of the type of 
train. Washington drawn 
X. An automobile. by two horses. 
O. A team of oxen A. The _ first’ railroad 
drawing a prairie train. 
schooner. M. Two railroad engines 
M. Two railroad engines meeting each other 
meeting each other on the transconti- 
on the _ transconti- nental tracks. 
nental tracks. X. An automobile. 


In giving this test the examiner said, “You have 
studied about the way colonial people lived, haven’t 
you? So you know that many things have been done 
in the past differently from the way we do them. 
I am going to show you six pictures of people travel- 
ing. When you have looked at them, very carefully 
arrange the letters that name the pictures in order. 
Put the picture first which shows the way of traveling 
the longest time ago. Put on the next line the picture 
representing a way in which people traveled at a 
little later time; put on the next line the picture 
which shows a way of traveling at a still later time, 
and so on, until, on the last line, you put a picture 
showing the most modern way of traveling. Do you 
understand that?” The examiner explained when- 
ever questioned regarding these directions. The pic- 
tures were shown to the children one at a time, and 
then placed in the chalk tray where they remained. 
No time limit was given. 

Test II consists of five pictures of New York, as 
follows: 


Order of presentation Correct order 


3. 1717—water front. 2. 1630—water front. 

2. 1630—water front. 4. First city hall. 

4. First city hall. 8. 1717—water front. 

1. Modern New York 1. Modern New York 
water front and sky water front and sky 
line. line. 

5. The Woolworth build- 5. The Woolworth build 
ing. ing. 


In giving this test the examiner said: “This time 
I shall show you five pictures of a city (it happens 
to be the City of New York). One of the pictures 
was taken very long ago, another not so long ago as 
the first, another at a little later time than the second, 
and still another at a later time. There is one new 
rule about this game. The last picture, No. 5, belongs 
at the same time with one of the others. Write the 
other four on separate lines, but put that one on the 
same line with the picture it belongs with.” Children 
work. 


Test III consists of four sentences concerning 


ships taken from parts of the same textbook and 
simplified in order to give the child full opportunity 
to think of the meaning rather than the difficulty of 


reading. The sentences follow in the order in which 

they were placed on the board: 

1. The American fleet sailed all around the world. 

2. England did not wish her colonies to build their 
own boats but ship building became one of the 
principal occupations of the American colonies. 

3. A steamship line was opened from New York to 
London. 

+. It took the Clermont 32 hours to go from New 
York to Albany. 

In giving this test the children’s attention was 
called to the fact that these sentences all concerned 
boats and needed to be rearranged to show proper 
time sequence. The children were given all the time 
they wanted to read the sentences and to arrange the 
numbers on their papers. The proper sequence was, 
of course, 2, 4, 3, 1. 

Test IV. The material used in this test was a 
single map. Any modern map might have been used, 
but the one used in this instance was a map of the 
eastern half of the United States made about 1880. 
Presenting this map to the children, the examiner 
said: “I took this map from a history book. As soon 
as I saw it, I knew that no one who lived in colonial 
days had made this map. Look at it carefully and 
write one reason for my knowing that.” The map 
showed railroad lines, states organized during periods 
later than colonial times, cities of the middle west, and 
many other simple features which could not have been 
colonial. 

Test V. The material used was a picture of the 
first Thanksgiving. The children were asked to look 
at the picture very carefully and to write the name 
of any person who was living at the time this picture 
represents. 

Test VI. The material used was a picture of a 
great modern ship building yard. The question was 
the same as in Test V. 


Metuop or Hanpiine Data. 
In Tests I, II and III, where the answers required 
a ranking by the child of the pictures according to 
his judgment of the time sequence suggested by these 
pictures, the amount of displacement of each picture 
from the correct position of that picture in the order 
of historical sequence was a measure of the error for 
each picture. Then the total of these displacements 
would indicate the measure of errors for each child. 
Therefore, the nearer zero this displacement was, the 
higher the degree of accuracy. For example in Test 
1, if Pupil A ranked the pictures T, O, A, M, C, X, 
the measure of errors would be eight, as shown below: 

Correct Order Order by Pupil A Displacements 
T ' 


Cc C—4 
oO oO O—O0 
T A T—2 
A M A—1 
M C M—1 
x xX x—o 

Total displacement (error) 8 


In Tests IV, V and VI, where but one answer 
was required for the test, the answer was either right 
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or wrong and the percentage of errors in the class 
used. 

The data has been used to compare the average 
number of errors by the classes made in the four 
grades chosen in an attempt to determine whether 
historical sense has developed during the teaching of 
the course of study mapped out for this purpose. 
Test I showed the following results: 


IV* 2.2 errors per pupil 

Iv ae 
a i Sere 
i SR Os OF em 


Assuming that the child wholly reversed the order 
in Test I, the greatest number of displacements he 
could make would be 18, or 18 errors. By mere 
chance arrangement the probability of error would 
be reduced to 9. ‘This means that if a child arranged 
the pictures with his eyes closed, his chance of error 
would have been half way between O errors and 18 
errors. Therefore, we evaluate the measure of the 
child’s historical sense on the scale from 0 to 9, 
0 representing a perfect score and 9 representing a 
0 score. It is to be noted here that while the fifth 
grade made fewer errors than the fourth grade, the 
lower division made fewer errors than the upper 
divisions in the case of each grade. This relation, 
however, was not sustained in the later tests. 

Test II showed the following results: 


IV’ 2.1 errors per pupil 
de Sa. “SS 
Vv’ 1.5 7 i . 
1 i ie Ey eee 


In the case of Test II, the greatest possible number 
of errors is 14 and the number of chance errors is 7. 
The evaluation of historical sense is here measured on 
a scale of from 0 to 7, and the percentage of errors 
is greater than in Test I, as would be expected in 
view of the increasing difficulty of the tests. 

Test III showed the following results: 


IV* 3.6 errors per pupil 

Iv? 3.2 “e “ “ee 
v2 26 “ “ “ 
vy} 23 “ “ “ 


In the case of Test III, we find the greatest num- 
ber of possible errors is 8, the chance errors being, 
therefore, 4. The very low scores of all classes in 
this test indicate a greater increase in difficulty 
between Test II and Test III, than between Test I 
and Test II. It raises the interesting question as to 
how much the introduction of language difficulties 
may be responsible for this situation and suggests the 
advisability of experimental work to determine the 
question of the relative difficulty of verbal and picture 
tests in history. 


The reader will notice that thus far the ranking 
indicates the average number of errors per pupil in 
placement of the series of pictures or sentences. In 
the three tests, the results of which follow, there is 
but one answer to a test so that the percentage of 
children in the class who have the question answered 
wrong represent the rating of that group in errors. 

Test IV showed the following results: 


IV*’s, 25% pupils who answered wrong 

IV’’s, 23% “ “ce “ee “ 
V"’s, 50% “cc “ “ee “ 
V"’s, 10% “e “ “ “ 


It is noticeable that the V* class falls below all the 
others at this point. There is some difficulty in 
explaining this, although this class is of peculiar 
calibre and has been, from its first year in school, a 
difficult group. But the reader naturally asks why 
the same group of children scored highest in Test I. 
Does this mean that the type of reasoning involved 
in Test I is of much lower order than that of Test IV? 

Test V showed the following results: 


IV*’s, 16% pupils who answered wrong 
IVs, 183% ™ ” 4s " 
V"s, 25% “ “* % a 
V"’s, 17% “ “ “e 


We note here again the appreciable inferiority of 
the V°*’s. 

Conciusions Drawn FROM THE COMPARISONS 

Suown AsBove. 

I. The fourth grade children have some sense of 
a developing world and we are encouraged to continue 
the attempt to build historical sense upon this. 

II. The fifth grades have on the whole shown an 
historical sense somewhat in advance of that shown 
by the fourth grades. 

III. Since our course of study is comparatively 
new, the difference between the historical sense of the 
fourth grades and of the fifth grades does not repre- 
sent the results which may be obtained from the com- 
plete working out of our fourth and fifth grade history 
course, but is the result of only a few months of this 
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work. We are, therefore, sufficiently encouraged to 
continue the work for the full year and a half and 
then retest the pupils. 

IV. The results reveal certain weaknesses in the 
test itself which should be corrected. For instance, 
picture 4 in Test I] has not on it sufficient data to 
permit children to place it in its proper sequence. 

In Test I, pictures O and T might be interchange- 
able in time since oxen were in quite common use for 
westward migrations for some time after the coach 
was introduced in the older sections of our country. 


News of the 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NA 
TIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


The National Council's second year ended on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1923, with its third annual convention. 
Although his appointment as Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Cleveland Meeting came so late as 
greatly to handicap his efforts, Mr. W. H. Hathaway 
provided for the general meeting a program of great 
interest and constructive suggestion. ‘The three 
papers bore directly on the problem of the teacher. 
Arranged in logical sequence tlie discussion of the 
morning moved from a general consideration of the 
objectives of the social studies to the concrete presen 
tation of a definite plan of action. 

Professor J. M. Gambrill, of Columbia University, 
in discussing “Some Unsettled Problems in the Social 
Studies,” directed attention to the fact that teachers 
in this field have greater difficulties to overcome than 
those in any other. Not only do the scholars differ 
as to subject matter and method, but the very basic 
purposes of the social studies are still in the melting 
pot. Should education in the schools result in the 
development of the thinking citizen or the conform 
ing citizen? Should it be the purpose of the teacher 
to open the minds of the pupils to the facts of life 
as they are, in a spirit of realism; or should he seek 
primarily to transmit to the rising generation a body 
of doctrine which is thought to be safe and sane? 

Professor Bessie L. Pierce, of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, followed with a searching inquiry into the 
use of history teaching for purposes of propaganda. 
She showed how one group after another had sought 
to write into the textbooks material that would mould 
the pupil’s thought to the doctrine of the groups which 
wrote the books. Her most prominent illustration 
was drawn from the slavery controversy. Since her 
paper will very soon appear in the pages of Tur 
Hisroricat Ovut.ook, further comment on it here is 
unnecessary. 


Dr. J. L. Barnard, Director of Social Studies in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, out 
lined the twelve-year program in social studies now 
being developed in Pennsylvania. The skeleton out 
line and the basic philosophy of the curriculum are to 
be found in the December, 1922, issue of Tue His- 


roricaL Outitoox. Dr. Barnard devoted his Cleve- 


Sentence 4 in Test II requires that the children 
should have had certain definite instruction regarding 
the story of the Clermont and that they have some 
conception of the distance between New York and 
Albany. Since to test the acquiring of any definite 
piece of information is not the purpose of this study, 
Sentence 4 is out of order for use here. 

The writer hopes that the technique used in this 
test may be developed until a truly effective test is 
framed for the testing of the historical sense of the 
children of our grades. 


Associations 


land address to a further elucidation and illustration 
of the effort being made in one of the leading states 
of the Union to reduce general discussion to practical 
achievement. 

Mr. R. O. Hughes, of Peabody High School in 
Pittsburgh, in discussing Professor Gambrill’s paper 
made the point that he had never found it difficult to 
deal fully and constructively with the problems of the 
day. He is convinced that the purpose of the school 
is to produce thinking rather than merely conforming 
citizens. He expressed the regret that those who 
would improve the teaching in this field, so frequently 
turn to what are called “experts” rather than to prac 
tical teachers who know the problems and the dif 
ficulties in the way of their solution. One often 
wonders why the etymological connection between the 
words expert and experience is so seldom stressed. 
Among those who contributed to the discussion were 
Professor R. M. Tryon, of Chicago, Professor E. J. 
Benton, of Western Reserve, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
of New York, and Mr. C. F. Elmer, of Cleveland. 

The business session of the National Council occu 
pied the afternoon. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the member 
ship now represents all of the states except Nevada; 
and that in most of the states committees are at work 
developing methods through which local agencies can 
most wisely be brought into working harmony with 
the national organization. In about a dozen $tates, 
the superintendents or their representatives, have 
appointed committees to coéperate in the proposed 
survey of the social studies and in other steps for the 
development of this field of teaching. 

In the campaign for five thousand members to be 
distributed as workers in the various states on a ratio 
of one member to 20,000 of population, the States of 
Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, Wyoming, New Hamp 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah and Vermont, are moving along somewhat more 
rapidly than others. 

A Committee on Membership was authorized at this 
meeting which will codperate with the state groups in 
building up the working organization more rapidly 
now that the formative years are passed. The organi 
zation has its roots set and it is now time to grow 
and bear fruit. 

The fiscal year of the National Council was 
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changed to conform to the calendar year and to the 
volume year of ‘Tue Hisrorican OurLtook; and the 
Treasurer was directed to send out bills to all mem- 
bers on this basis for the year 1923. An inquiry 
made by mail before the annual meeting and the 
discussion in Cleveland showed that a great majority 
of the members would approve of an increase in the 
dues; but a few members (some of them sustaining 
members, paying ten dollars instead of one) felt that 
an increase at this time would be unfortunate since it 
might exclude from membership some teachers who 
might be most helped by such a coéperative effort. 
It was therefore decided to leave the dues as they are 
for the present. Likewise, although most of those 
consulted felt that it would be far better to require 
that all become subscribers to the journal of the 
organization in order that all members may be fully 
informed, it was decided to postpone such a require- 
ment until the non-subscribers become better ac- 
quainted with the service the journal is giving. In 
this connection it was voted that a committee be 
appointed to discuss with the Editor of Tur His- 
roricaL OutTLook the means of giving to the teacher 
a somewhat larger amount of material bearing directly 
on his every-day class room problems. This com- 
mittee consists of R. O. Hughes, Chairman, Bessie L. 
Pierce, H. O. Rugg, R. M. Tryon, James Sullivan. 
The Nominating Committee, consisting of R. M. 
Trvon, of Chicago, Chairman; A. S. Barr, of Detroit, 
and R. O. Hughes, of Pittsburgh, reported the names 
of the officers listed below among the Directors, and 
the persons nominated were duly elected. The amend- 
ments to the constitution, which were proposed in the 
February number of Tue Historica, OuTLook, were 
adopted without change. Consequently, the govern- 
ing body of the National Council now consists of the 
following persons who serve until their successors are 
appointed or elected. 
Members or THE Boarp or Directors, Ex-OFFICIO 
W. H. Hathaway, President, Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
J. Lynn Barnard, Vice-President, Director of Social 
Studies, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Edgar Dawson, Secretary-Treasurer, Hunter College, 
New York City 
Nellie Jackson, Corresponding Secretary, Teachers 
College, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert E. McKinley, Editor of Tur Hisroricat Ovur- 
Look, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS OF THE Boarp 
American Historical Association 
William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsyl 
vania, Philadelphia 
American Economic Association 
L. C. Marshall, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 
American Political Association 
R. G. Gettell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
American Sociological Society 
E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
National Council of Geography Teachers 


Edith Parker, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Thomas J. McCormack, La Salle Peru ‘Township 
High School, La Salle, Ill. 
National Association of Elementary School Principals 
Thomas Agnew, Jr., School No. 6, Bayonne, N. J. 
National Society of College Teachers of Education 
William C. Ruediger, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
National Council of Normal School Principals and 
Presidents 
Guy E. Maxwell, State Teachers College, Win- 
ona, Minn. 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 
Association 
A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 
New England History Teachers Association 
Wayne M. Shipman, High School, Walpole, 


Mass. 
Middle States and Maryland History Teachers 
Association 


J. M. Gambrill, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Pacific Coast Branch, American Historical Association 
J. J. Van Nostrand, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Southern Education Society 
W. E. Gilbert, State Normal School, Radford, 
Va. : 

(There is as yet no association of teachers for the 
Southern States; Mr. Gilbert is serving by courtesy 
to represent the opinion of that section.) 

It will be the duty of the Directors to elect from 
among their number three persons to serve with the 
four officers as members of an Executive Committee 
which will have immediate supervision of the affairs 
of the organization under rules laid down by the 
Board of Directors. 

In view of the discussion at Cleveland and the fact 
that it may not be possible for the Board to act at 
once, the President was requested to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Policy. This committee will formulate 
plans for submission to the Board with a view to 
promoting the more active development of the organi- 
zation. 

Other committees will be appointed as rapidly as 
possible to take up the following matters: 

1. Membership. 

2. Survey of the Social Studies. 

3. A meeting in San Francisco in July next when 
the National Education Association is in session. 

t. A series of conferences in the leading university 
summer schools this year. 

5. Conferences next December, when the Historical, 
Political Science, Economic, Sociological, and Geo- 
graphical associations are in session. 

6. The next annual meeting, February, 1924, with 
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the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

7. The annual number of Tue Hisrorica, Our- 
Look to be published in December of this year. 

8. Nominations for the year 1924. 


CONFERENCE OF IOWA HISTORY 
TEACHERS 

The third annual conference of Iowa _ history 
teachers of the secondary schools was held at lowa 
City on February 16-17, 1923, under the auspices of 
the History Department of the University of Iowa. 
The programs of the different sessions presented a 
continuity of thought around certain central themes, 
tests and projects in the teaching of history, history 
and the international spirit, and general aids for 
teaching history. In addition to those members of 
the University faculty who participated in the pro- 
gram, were Professor R. M. Tryon, of Chicago Uni- 
versity; Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
University, and Dr. Marvin J. Van Wagenen, of the 
University of Minnesota. Beside the formal pro- 
grams, a dinner session was held, at which teachers 
asked questions regarding problems in the teaching 
of history. These questions, in general, were an- 
swered by Professor Hart and Professor Tryon. In 
some respects, this part of the conference proved the 
most beneficial of all the meetings. The following 
program was given: 


Friday, February 16, Morning session, 9.30 A. M. 
Tests and Projects in the Teaching of History 


The Measurement of Achievement in History (Illus- 
trated), 
Dr. Marvin J. Van Wagenen, University of 
Minnesota. : 
More Reliable Tests in History, 
Professor Thomas J. Kirby, College of Educa- 
tion. 
The Application of the Project Method in the Teach- 
ing of History, 
Dean William F. Russell, College of Education. 


Afternoon session, 1.30 P. M. 
History and the International Spirit 


The Theme of Internationalism in Medieval History, 
Mr. Edwin B. Hewes, Department of History. 
World Currents in American History, 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Department of 
History. 
Teaching Current Topics in High School History, 
Professor Rolla M. Tryon, University of Chicago. 
A Ninth Grade Course in International Education, 
Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, Department of History and 
University High School. 


Evening session, 8.15 P. M. 


Uncle Sam’s American Policy, 
Professor Hart. 


Saturday, February 17, Morning session, 9.00 A. M. 


Books for the High School Library, 
Dr. Walther I. Brandt, Department of History. 


Supervised Study in High School History, 
Professor Tryon. 

How to Treat Great Grandfather, 
Professor Hart. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND HUMAN- 
IZING KNOWLEDGE 

Despite a heavy storm of snow and sleet there was 
a very good attendance on ‘Thursday afternoon, 
December 28, at the joint conference, held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge, 
of Section L of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, with the group interested 
in the history of science from the American Historical 
Association. 

The Chairman, James Harvey Robinson, in an 
opening address on “Humanizing Knowledge,’ 
pointed out that scientific discovery had gone on with- 
out really impressing effectively any great number 
of people in our country, although this great increase 
of knowledge has changed our modes of life and 
should gravely affect our general conceptions of our- 
selves and the universe and our history and our set- 
ting and our possibilities. He felt that the elements 
of a science as usually presented were artificial and 
remote to most people, and that the existing classifi- 
cations of knowledge were also highly artificial. It 
should be recognized that “science, by and large, is 
nothing more than the best knowledge we have of all 
sorts of things,’ and that there is especial need of 
transmitting to the public consciousness something of 
the scientific attitude rather than mere scientific infor- 
mation or gossip. 

George H. Mead, of the University of Chicago, in 
discussing “Some Psychological and Social Conditions 
of the Scientific Attitude of Mind,” adduced Wells’ 
Outline as an example of the meeting of a need felt 
by the community at large which professional histor 
ians had failed to fill. He then went on to elaborate 
“the function of the scientific method from the stand- 
point of our social conduct.” He defined scientific 
method since Galileo as starting from a problem and 
not from definitions. Each problem arises from the 
observation of unexpected things, the noting of excep- 
tions to existing theory. The explanation why this 
method of impartial intelligence avvlied to perfectly 
definite problems has not been employed more in the 
field of the Social Sciences and of social conduct is to 
be found in the existence of a number of cult values, 
such as democracy, the church, and family life, which 
form an incommensurable factor in the problem, and, 
as the Chairman added, “have methods of perpetuat 
ing themselves so much more effective than those of 
scientific discrimination and criticism.” 

Lynn Thorndike, of Western Reserve University, 
speaking of “The Historical Background of Modern 
Science,” emphasized the relation of the history of 
science to the history of civilization, the need of 
studying the history of science scientifically, the dan- 
ger of indulgence in sweeping generalization and of 
over-emphasizing the conflict between science and 
religion or the passing popular milieu, of which the 
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progress of thought and inner mental development 
have always been largely independent. Magic and 
superstition constitute a very important stage in the 
evolution of thought. The middle ages cannot be 
slighted by the historian of science but constitute the 
immediate and most essential background of modern 
science. 

This last point received further illustration from 
the paper of George Sarton, Carnegie Research fel- 
low, on “Science in the Thirteenth Century.” Of 
some 160 scientists of that time he presented six rep- 
resentatives of the mathematical sciences: namely, the 
Latins, Leonardo of Pisa and Jordanus Nemorarius; 
the Byzantine, Maximus Planudes; the Persian, 
Nasir-al-Din: and two Chinese, Chin-Shao and Chu- 
Shih. He also emphasized the oneness of knowledge 
and the oneness of mankind, although the tree of 
knowledge keeps ramifying. But the independent 
discoveries made in different lands and ages by iso- 
lated individuals are all links that fit into one chain, 
suggesting the consistency of nature as well as the 
unitv of knowledge. 

Mrs. Mary Hunter Austin spoke on “Getting Sci- 
ence into the Thought Stream” of the ordinary man 
so that “somethine would happen inside him.” The 
man in the street does think in a sense but with the 
counters of an outworn currency. Even scientists 
often continue to use this debased coinage outside 
their laboratories. The common man’s laboratory is 
his personal life and he is ever taking tremendous 
risks in it, and is greatlv in need of scientific direc- 
tion. For instance, the frankness of recent novels in 
matters of sex is no new phenomenon in world history, 
but despite the progress of modern science little 
advance been made toward a scientific under- 
standing of the personal love life. 

In the abse nce of William A. Locy, Chairman of 
Section I., owine to illness, the discussion from the 
floor was opened by L. J. Henderson, of Harvard 
University. He thought the attitude of the tvnpical 
scientist more sceptical than had been represented in 
the papers read, that scientific abilitv rested largelv 
on the formation of certain habits peculiar to each 
scientist’s own field, that a new set of scientists would 
he required for a new field such as that of the personal 
life, and that at present the history of science offered 


has 


the one possible unification and humanization of 
science. 
Rev. G. G. Mills suegested that perhaps more than 


the humanizing of knowledge what we need is the 
popularizing of knowledge, and that the findings of 
science were not in themselves difficult of understand- 
ing if expressed in intelligible language and effectively 
distributed amone wide numbers of people: but the 
Chairman pointed out that much popularization of 


science even by scientists was “scandalously mislead- 
ing,” and Mrs. Austin felt that most people were 
temporarily hypnotized rather than effectively in- 
fluenced by such popularization. 

Rev. C. H. Pennoyer pleaded for a science of 
morality in which science and the church might co- 
éperate. Another gentleman whose name was not 
ascertained also discussed the relations between the 
church and science. Professor Furness, of Vassar, 
had the floor when the discussion had to be discon- 
tinued because of the late hour and the evening 
program. 

In the evening the participants in the program of 
the afternoon and several other representatives of the 
fields of literature, science and history were the guests 
of Dr. D. T. MacDougal. Director of the Depart- 
ment of Botanical Research of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, at a delightful dinner at the 
Somerset Hotel, Boston, and the discussion of the 
afternoon was resumed to terminate only at midnight. 
A number of concrete proposals were presented and 
discussed connected with the humanization or dis- 
semination of science, but it would perhaps be prema- 
ture to disclose these further for the present. 

Lynn TuHornpIke. 


Book Reviews 
EDITED BY PROF. J. M. GAMBRILL, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The Cambridge History of American Literature. 
Edited by W. P. Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. 
Sherman, and Carl Van Doren. Vols. III, IV. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1921. 424, 
125-872 pp. $5.00 each. 

These volumes bring to a close the most extensive 
and important work on American literature, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1917, the whole follow- 
ing in general the plan of the monumental Cambridge 
History of English Literature in 14 volumes. About 
fifty specialists prepared the chapters for the four 
volumes, which present less a connected and well-knit 
history than a series of topical essays, not always 
arranged to best advantage. All sections of the coun- 
try are represented both in the subject-matter and the 
authorship. Like the editors of the English Litera- 
ture, the American editors planned to exclude living 
writers, but later found it desirable to admit “certain 
contemporaries who before 1900 had written notable 
books and exerted an important influence in our 
literary history.” This principle has been applied 
somewhat capriciously; for example, by dealing with 
John Dewey and other living philosophers while 
ignoring such important historians as McMaster and 
Rhodes. 
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The broad inclusiveness of the Cambridge History 
gives it a special interest and value for the teacher 
of history and the other social subjects, for it presents 
“a survey of the life of the American people as 
expressed in their writings rather than a history of 
belles-lettres alone.” In fact, a large part of the total 
work is devoted to history and biography, philosophy, 
eminent divines and moralists, scholars in varied 
fields, politics and public affairs, economics, travelers 
and explorers, patriotic songs and hymns, oratory, 
journalism, publishers, and education. Three chap- 
ters on American historians are contributed by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Bassett and one on Prescott and Motley 
by Miss Ruth Putnam. There are three chapters on 
travellers and explorers, two on political writings, 
five on newspapers and magazines and annuals. All 
the chapters suffer more or less from over-compres- 
sion, yet most of them are illuminating summaries, 
though one, Professor Seligman’s “Economics,” is 
hardly more than a bare list of titles, many of which 
are not even characterized. 

Certain biographical chapters are of special interest 
to history teachers, since they study eminent states- 
men as men of letters. Franklin is ably treated by 
Professor S. P. Sherman, Webster rather feebly by 
Senator Lodge, and Lincoln very interestingly by 
Professor N. W. Stephenson, who has since published 
a really notable biography of the great War Presi- 
dent. Moreover, the chapters on literature in the 
more restricted sense often present the poet or novelist 
or essayist in relation to the historical background or 
social setting. A concluding chapter, done by excel- 
lent scholars, treats non-English writings—German, 
French, Yiddish, and aboriginal literature. 

There is bound to be unevenness of quality in such 
a work, but on the whole it represents a high standard 
of excellence, thorough scholarship, “sound” and 
accepted points of view rather than fresh and imag- 
inative interpretations. Professor Woodbridge Rilev’s 
learned but frank and sarcastic chapter on “Popular 
Bibles” (Book of Mormon, Science and Health) 
evoked protests that led the obliging publisher to 
suvpress it and substitut* a less stirring account. The 
mechanical arrangement of the work invites criticism: 
it is cut un into “books” and “parts” with several 
series of chavters, in the absurd English way; the 
projected third i hin has been made into two by the 
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publisher, Volumes III and IV being continuously 
paged and provided with one index and bibliography 
and the purchaser required to pay for an extra bind 
ing. Separate indexes are provided for each of the 
first two volumes. One of the most admirable and 
useful features is the extended and carefully compiled 
bibliographies. Those for Volumes III-IV occupy 
about 200 pages of small but clear type; travel and 
exploration, for example, get 47 pages, and history 
14. Similarly, more than 200 pages are devoted to 
bibliography in each of the two preceding volumes. 

Teachers of history as well as teachers of literature 
have ample cause to be grateful for this very valuable 
product of coéperative scholarship. It easily takes 
first rank in its field. 


New Viewpoints in American History. By Arthur M. 

Schlesinger. The Macmillan Co., New York, 

1922. xi, 299 pp. $2.40. 

To use a trite phrase, here is a book that fills a 
long felt want. Professor Schlesinger has essayed 
the difficult task of presenting in brief compass the 
important results of the researches of scholars in 
American history during the past three decades. And 
let it be said at once that he has produced a remark 
ably stimulating and informing book. 

The volume does not attempt to present a connected 
story of the development of the American nation. 
It is a series of twelve essays setting forth new 
“Viewpoints” of American history. Exception might 
be taken to the classification which the author has 
made. The chapters on “Economic Influences in 
American History,” “The Economic Aspects of the 
Movement for The Constitution,” “The Foundations 
of the Modern Era,” and “The Riddle of the Parties”’ 
do not present distinct viewpoints. They are all 
phases of the economic interpretation of American 
history. The attempt to present these as distinct 
viewpoints leads to some confusion and not a little 
repetition. Somewhat the same criticism may be 
made of the two chapters on “The Decline of Aris 
tocracy”’ and “Radicalism and Conservatism.”” They 
represent aspects of the same tendency rather than 
d‘stinct viewpoints. 

The chapter on the American Revolution is 
especially illuminating in view of the criticism of 
recent textbooks by those who still cherish the tra 
ditional story of the revolutionary period. As Pro 
fessor Schlessinger points out, the older accounts of 
the Revolution were written at a time when hatred of 
Great Britain was an article of faith of every patriotic 
American. These accounts were frankly biased and 
the judgments which they made have not been able 
to withstand impartial and scientific investigation. 
While the author has included most of the important 
contributions of recent historical scholarship, it would 
seem that the work of Professors Osgood and An 
drews, Mr. George Louis Beer and others, which has 
led to a complete revaluation of the Colonial period 
of American history, was deserving of a separate 
chapter and fuller treatment. 

Especially valuable are the very informing biblio 
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graphical notes at the end of each chapter. These 
should serve as an excellent guide to the history 
teacher and the general reader in introducing them 
to the recent literature of American history. In fact, 
the book as a whole is a very valuable aid for the 
busy teacher. 

Professor Schlesinger has presented here some- 
thing more than an outline of significant factors in 
American history. He has sketched the material for 
what is sorely needed, a Social History of the Amer- 
ican people, and it is to be hoped that this volume 
will lead him to undertake the writing of such a 
history. 

Newson P. Mean. 

College of the City of New York. 


The Party Battles of the Jackson Period. By Claude 
G. Bowers. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1922. 506 pp. 

This work is one of the most readable, brilliant 
and dramatic historical studies that has appeared in 
recent years. It opens with a vivid and pictur 
esque description of Washington of the thirties, a 
straggling and dreary village, whose social life in 
many respects was crude and restricted. Against this 
background, the successive acts of the political drama 
are portrayed. ‘The author lives up to his promise 
to endeavor to paint the great historical figures as 
they really were, “warts and all.” His most valuable 
contribution is indeed a series of remarkable pen por 
traits of the leading men of the time. Mr. Bowers 
may well lay claim to being a realist. As a result 
of his “‘close up pictures” scme of the statesmen lose 
the halos that tradition has placed above their heads, 
and they are presented frequently as mere politicians 
actuated by partisan and selfish motives. Such for 
example is his delineation of Clay, Webster and Cal- 
houn, who “dwindle in moral grandeur,” while the 
conventional conclusions in regard to some, as John 
Tyler, to cite one instance, are discarded. The latter 
during “these eight years,” the author maintains, 
“stands out in intellectual honesty, courage and 
consistency far beyond others to whom history has 
been more generous.” ‘There are numerous excellent 
character sketches of other political figures, both great 
and small, among which those of Livingston, Taney 
and Amos Kendall possibly are the best. 

The work in general is trustworthy. Mr. Bowers 
has consulted the best sources and few errors of fact 
have been noted. Occasionally, however, he has failed 
to use to best advantage monographic studies on a 
particular subject. For example, his account of the 
removals from office suffers from the neglect of Pro 
fessor Fish’s Civil Service and The Patronage, and 
his chapter on the Nullification Movement, which, 
although well done, would have gained by consulting 
Professor Boucher’s admirable study of the same sub 
iect. The treatment of the Abolitionist agitation is 
inadequate and unsympathetic. 

The chief criticism that can be lodged against Mr. 
Bowers’ treatment is that he is more generous in his 
judgments of Andrew Jackson than of his opponents. 
As a case in point, the treatment of the spoils system 
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may be cited. He urges in extenuation of Jackson’s 
removals the disclosures of Whig defaleations (p. 75), 
but barely refers to the case of Samuel Swartwout, 
one of his appointees (p. 312) without mentioning 
that his defalcations alone were several times as large 
as those of all the Whigs. Again, the author repre- 
sents the Whigs almost invariably as actuated by the 
lowest motives of partisanship. While it may be con- 
ceded that political considerations played, in most 
instances, the leading part, the reviewer believes that 
some recognition should be given to the sincerity of 
Webster and some of the other Whigs in the constitu- 
tional arguments they presented in defense of the 
rights of Convress against what they regarded as the 
usurpations of the Executive. 
Herman V. Ames. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Lincoln: An Account of His Personal Life, Especially 
of Its Springs of Action as Revealed and Deep- 
ened by the Ordeal of War. By Nathaniel Wricht 
Stephenson. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 

dianapolis, 1922. 474 pp. 

Lincoln in Sangamon County and at Springfield was 
hardly more than mediocre, but in the stress of his 
presidency he grew to greatness. This theme escaped 
such recent writers as Lord Charnwood and Mr. 
Drinkwater, and though it has occurred to other 
students it has awaited authoritative embodiment in 
Professor Stephenson’s book. Lincoln’s powers may 
here be seen to swell and shrink and swell again. 
Indeed. their attainment of full size and integration is 
definitely dated—in the spring of 1862: “He was now 
a coherent versonality, masterful in spite of his gen- 
tleness, with his own peculiar fashion of self-reliance. 
having a policy of his own devising, his colors nailed 
unon the masthead.” 

The book is charming in style, masterly in the 
selection and arrangement of its abundant detail, and 
convincing wherever it deals directly with Lincoln’s 
career. Curiously, in view of the author’s long resi- 
dence in South Carolina and his reeent enlightening 
study of the Confederacy, his treatment of Southern 
topics gives the chief ground for challenge in the 
present book. He magnifies the influence of “slave 
profiteers” in the secession movement, where an inti 
mate understanding would have led him instead to 
deal with the controlling public concern in the social 
phase of the negro-slavery problem. As regards state 
sovereignty, however, he correctly gives it main 
emphasis as regards those states which withheld their 
action until after Lincoln’s call for troops. As a 
study of Lincoln, the book is indispensable to those 
who would have a clear comprehension of his char- 
acter and career. 

Uraicn B. Puiruips. 

University of Michigan. 


The Jacobites and the Union: Being a Narrative of 
the Movements of 1708, 1715 and 1719 by Sev 
eral Contemporary Hands. Fdited by Charles 
Sanford Terry. Cambridge University Press 
(Maemillan, New York), 1922. 


xii, 274 pp. 


The Forty-five: A Narrative of the Last Jacobite 
Rising by Several Contemporary Hands. Edited 
by Charles Sanford Terry. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1922. xii, 208 pp. 

These little books are an attempt to popularize the 
source materials relating to the Jacobite movement 
of the eighteenth century, but only the excessively 
high cost of printing could justify the author in 
utilizing so many means of lessening the bulk of each 
volume. As a result of his abbreviating all citations 
of authorities in footnotes, the reader is constantly 
passing from one contemporary account to another, 
without realizing it, if perchance he neglects for an 
instant the omnipresent footnote. The reviewer feels 
that source books must appear more appetizing, if 
they are to be widely used by college students. The 
selection of materials is admirable (and interesting), 
although it is difficult to understand why Professor 
Terry does not at least refer to that fruitful source 
for Jacobite historv-—the Stuart Papers. 

The former book is an abridgment of the editor's 
excellent and attractive volume on the Chevalier St. 
George, published in 1901, but now unfortunately 
out of print. The Forty-Five is also to some degree 
a reprint of an earlier book, published in 1900, but 
the editor has included in the revision many extracts 
from valuable works published since that time. In its 
present form it tells a fascinating story of the “45,” 
although “Bonnie Prince Charlie” is not portrayed 
as so dashing, inspiring or unselfish as we have some- 
times been led to believe. It is clear from these 
accounts that the Highlanders resented the Prince’s 
fondness for his Irish supporters, and his failure to 
ask the frequent advice of military councils. 

Witttam Tuomas Moraan. 

Indiana University. 


The American Party System. By Charles Edward 
Merriam. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1922. x, 439 pp. $3.00. 

In this book of rather less than 450 pages, the first 
hundred are spent on “The Composition and Organi 
zation of the Party”; the second hundred on “The 
Spoils System”; then more than a hundred and fifty 
on “How the Party Formulates Its Policies and 
Selects its Personnel’; and lastly some seventy pages 
on what the author and others think about it all, under 
the caption “Interpretations and Conclusions.” 

In telling the old story of the Spoils System, the 
author reminds us that, outside the federal offices, 
reform in the matter of patronage has scarcely begun. 
“Of the 48 states, less than one-fourth have made 
provision for the merit system.” Nevertheless, in his 
judgment, the party job-holder is about to be ousted 
in favor of the expert. 

In the discussion of party nominations, it is fairly 
clear that Professor Merriam believes the direct 
primary ought to be retained; but he adds that 
“Unless the short ballot is adopted, it is not likely 
that either the direct primary or the delegate system 
or any other plan will work with satisfaction to the 
electorate.” Here, as in several other aspects of the 
subject considered in this book, he finds we are in 
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ignorance of the necessary facts: “A thoroughgoing, 
detailed study of the practical operation of the pri- 
mary system, with constructive suggestions, is urgently 
needed, but this must obviously be a coédperative 
undertaking.”’ In this connection he is doubtless 
aware of, though he does not mention, such recent 
undertakings as that of the Legislative Reference 
Department of the Ohio State library in preparing a 
digest of the primary laws of all the states; also that 
of the Legislative Reference Section of the New York 
State library in conducting by questionnaire an 
inquiry into the operation of the primary in many 
states based on the opinions of informed persons in 
the states; and that of the bureau of research in 
municipal government of Bowdoin College in collect- 
ing the opinions of many political scientists, politi- 
cians, and officials throughout the country regarding 
the direct primary, as a guide for legislative action. 
“The two great American parties,” says Lord 
Bryce, “have been compared to empty bottles, into 
which any liquor might be poured, so long as the 
labels were retained.” According to Professor Mer- 
riam’s book, our present need is less for new bottles 
than for good liquor to put into these old ones. But 
good liquor seems to be hard to find just now. 
Henry W. Lawrence, Jr. 
Connecticut College, New London. 


Book Notes 


The growing attention to current events in connec- 
tion with school courses in History and Civics makes 
the Annual an important work of reference in the 
school library. In fact, the same point might be made 


in connection with the growing emphasis on very 
recent history that appears in many of the more 
recent textbooks and courses of study. In both cases 
it is certain that the fragmentary and strung-out ac- 
counts of the magazines, though important for time- 
liness and interesting detail, need to be supplemented 
by summaries that cover longer periods and give per- 
spective, and for some topics are complete. In the 
American field, the leading annual is The New Inter- 
national Year Book, the edition for the year 1921 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1922) following the 
same plan as the preceding issues. Here one may 
find, for example, an account of the Washington Con- 
ference with summaries of the debates and the text of 
the chief documents ; a treatment of the year’s develop- 
ments in British-French relations, reparations, con- 
ditions and changes in all countries of the world, the 
League of Nations, England’s settlement with Ireland, 
The Far East and the Near East, city planning, 
education in the United States, the numerous indus- 
tries, unemployment, a general Financial Review, 
and so on. It is a “Compendium of the World's 
Progress.”” The volume for 1922 is announced for 
publication in June, 1923. 

A Guide to Readings in Civic Education, by Olive 
Thompson (University of California, Department of 
Education, 1922, 50c.), contains about a thousand 
titles of works ranging from treatises on the fields of 
specialization which contribute to the social studies 
down to textbooks for the pupils. The titles are care- 
fully classified; and only a scattering few lack com- 
mentary notes which give at least a hint of the char- 
acter of the work mentioned. The five main divisions 
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Four Leading College Histories 

British The Development of the British Empire 

Empire By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph. D., Professor of History, Carleton College, 
19 maps. 2 diagrams. xiii+475+xxvi pp. $2.75. 

Modern Modern and Contemporary European History 

Europe By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO, Ph. D., Professor of History in the College of 
the City of New York. Students’ Edition. Ninth impression. With maps. 
xvi+799+xxxix pp. $3.75. 

Medieval| The History of Medieval Europe 

Europe By LYNN THORNDIKE, Professor of History, Western Reserve University. 
Students’ Edition. xx+682 pp. Maps. $3.50. 

Recent Recent History of the United States 

United By FREDERIC L. PAXSON, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 

States xi +603 pp. $3.00. 
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carry the captions: “Society,” under which are the 
subdivisions social institutions, social psychology, 
ethics, and the like; ‘““Government’’, “Education,” with 
such subdivisions as principles of education, modern 
practice, and objectives; “The Art of Civic Educa- 
tion,’ covering courses of study, methods, textbooks, 
and correlation with other subjects; and “Appendix,” 
containing a brief list of selected periodicals. 

Miss Thompson is directing civic education in the 
State Teachers College in San Francisco. She pre- 
pared the guide primarily for use in teacher training 
institutions in California, where all teachers in train- 
ing must pursue a course in civic education whatever 
may be the subject which they expect to teach. This 
course was described by Dean Lange, of the Univer 
sity of California, in THe Historica, Ourtook for 
December, 1922.—-EpGar Dawson. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Jan. 27, to Feb. 24, 1923 


Listep By CuHartes A. Coutoms, Pu. D, 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Dingley, Edward N. Unto the hills; some of America’s 
problems. Boston: Stratford Co. 201 pp. $2.25. 

Dunbar, Louise B. A study of monarchical tendencies in 
the United States from 1776-1801. Urbana, Ill: Univ. 
of Ill. 164 pp. (14 p. bibl.) $2.25. 

Howe, Octavius ‘I’. Argonauts of °49. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 222 pp. $3.50. 

Hudson, W. H. and Guernsey, |. S. The United States, 
from the discovery of the American Continent to the 
end of the. World War. N. Y.: Stokes. 631 pp. $5.00. 

Jenkins, Paul B. ‘The book of Lake Geneva |U. S. His- 
tory} Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 225 pp. 
$4.00, 

Selden, John H. The Western Journal of John Ormistead 
Selden, 1858-1862. Northampton, Mass: Smith College. 

State Street Trust Co. Boston, one hundred years a city; 
a collection of views made from rare prints and old 
photographs. Boston: | Author]. 49 pp. 

Virginia State Library. Justices of the Peace of Colonial 
Virginia, 1757-1775. Richmond, Va.: [Author]. 149 pp. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Power, Eileen. Medieval English nunneries, A. D. 1275- 
1535. N. Y.: Macmillan. 724 pp. (1114 p. bibl.) 
$12.00, 

Senior, William. Doctors’ Commons and the old Court of 
Admiralty. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 115 pp. $2.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Tilley, Arthur A. Studies in the French Renaissance. N. 
Y.: Macmillan. 331 pp. $8.00. 

Tilley, Arthur A., editor Modern France. N. Y.: Mac 
millan. 850 pp. (7 p. bibl.) $12.00, 

Walsh, James J. What civilization owes to Italy. Boston: 
Stratford Co. 432 pp. $5.00. 

WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Buckley, M. E. Bibliographical survey of contemporary 
sources for the economic and social history of the War. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 334 pp. $3.00. 

American Association for International Conciliation. N. 
Y.: [Author] 407 W. 117th St. 109 pp. 

Dewar, G. A. B. and Boraston, J. H. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
command; Dec. 19, 1915 to Nov. 11, 1918; In 2 vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 414, 375 pp. $10.00 set. 

Masterman, Charles I. G. England after War; a study. 
N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace. 311 pp. $2.00, 

Ogilvie, Alan G. Some aspects of boundary settlement at 
the Peace Conference. N. Y,: Macmillan. 32 pp. 20c. 

Shockley, M. A. W. An outline of the medical service of 
the theatre of operations. Phila.: P. Blakiston’s Sons 
Co., 1012 Walnut St. 230 pp. $2.50. 


World Peace Foundation. A League of Nations; repara- 
tion; pt. 2, politics and economics of payments. Pt. 8, 
Financial aspects. Boston: | Author] 40 Mt. Vernon 
St. Pt. 2, 145 pp., 5c.; Pt. 3, various pp, 5c. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Plunkett, Ierne. Europe in the Middle Ages. N. Y,: 

Oxford Univ. Press. 392 pp. $1.85. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Rivers, William H, History and Ethnology. N. Y.: Mac 

millan. 32 pp. (3 p. bibl.) 20e. 
BIOGRAPHY 

\rthur, Sir George C. A., editor. ‘The letters of Lord and 
Lady Wolseley, 1870-1911. N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 
140 pp. $5.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Blake, Bishop Edgar. America and Europe. N. Y.: The 
Abington Press. 29 pp. 1é5c. 

Brown, Philip M. International society; its nature and 
interests. N. Y.: Macmillan. 173 pp. (6 p. bibl.) 
$1.50, 

Fell, Edgar T. Recent problems in admiralty jurisdiction. 
Balto., Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 136 pp 

Jendwine, J. W. Studies in Empire and trade. N. Y.; 
Longmans Green. 463 pp. $7.50. 

lowell, A, Lawrence. Public opinion in war and peace. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 302 pp 
$2.50. 

Oppenheimer, Franz. The state, its history and develop 
ment viewed sociologically. N. Y.: B. W. Huebsch, 
116 W. 13th St. 302 pp. $2.00. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 
Compitep By [.xo F. Srocx, Pu. D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Purpose in the Writing of History. D. T. Starnes (Mod 
ern Philology, February). 

The Teaching of History in German Schools. T. R. Dawes 
(Contemporary Review, February). 

Philately and the Teaching of Modern History. Basil D. 
Reed (History, January). 

The Natural State of Man: an Historical Resumé. Harry 
EK. Barnes (Monist, January). 

The Equality of States, II. Julius Goebel, Jr. 
Law Review, February). 

German Feudalism. James W. Thompson (American Hie- 
torical Review, April). 

The Siege and Capture of La Rochelle in 1628: Its 
Economic Significance. Franklin C, Palm (Journal of 
Political Economy, February). 

Charles V.’s Last Paper of Advice to His Son. Roger B 
Merriman (American Historical Review, April). 

Naval Mines. Lieut. A. W. Ashbrook (7. S. Naval Insti 
tute Proceedings. February). 

Roumanian Origins. R. W. Setoa-Watson (Flistory, Janu 
ary). 

The French Papal States during the Revolution. Rev. 
Charles L. Souvay (Catholic Historical Review, Janu 
ary). 

France and Morocco, an Appreciation. P.M. Sykes (Fort 
nightly Review, February). 

Thomas Carlyle as the Catspaw of the Hohenzollerns. 
Sartor Resartus (National Review, February). 
Pacifism in Latin America. Alberto M. Candioti (Inter 

America, February). 

Prologue to Fascism. Colin R. Coote (Nineteenth Century 
and After, February). 

Russian Policy in the Far East. Albert L. P. Dennis 
(North American Review, March). 

Why Russian Statesmanship Failed. C. 
temporary Review, February). 

The Straits, Before and After. H. Charles Woods (Fort 
nightly Review, February). 


(Columbia 


Nabokoff (Con 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Old Diplomacy, II C. & Court Regington (Nine 
teenth Century and After, February). 
The Conservative Party. Viscount Long of Wraxall 


(Nineteenth Century and After, February). 
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A Former Dame of Empire. A. J. K. Pigott (Vational 
Review, February). Juana Smith, wife of Sir Harry 
Smith, whose “name is still commemorated by the South 
African town of Ladysmith.” 

The Navigation Act of 1651. G. N, Clark (/istory, Janu- 
ary ). 

Lord Bryce and Modern 

(History, January). 

Bonar Law and the Tradition of the Tory Premier- 


A. F. Pollard 


Democracies. 


Mr. 


ship. Curio (fortnightly Review, February). 

The Sikh Situation in the Punjab. Komma (fortnightly 
Review, February). 

English Agriculture since 1914, III. Reginald Lennard 


(Journal of Political Economy, February). 
UNI 

The Meeting of 
New Haven. 
view, April). 


TED 
the 
Ji 


STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 
American Historical Association at 
F,. Jameson (American Historical Re- 


The Growth of National Power. Walter F. Dodd (Yale 
Law Journal, March). 

Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism, David Y. Thomas 
(North American Review, March). 

An Unworked Field in Mississippi Valley History. Louis 


B. Schmidt 
January). 
Some Chapter: 


(lowa Journal of History and Politics, 


in the History 
Lutheran Women. Mary 
Quarterly, January). 

The Archeology and Early History of the Allegheny River. 
George P. "Donehoo (Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, January). 


Higher Education for 
Markley (Lutheran 


Washington in the House of Burgesses. Charles Moore 
(D. A. R. Magazine, March), 

Coast Forts of Colonial Massachusetts. Maj. Robert 
Arthur (Coast Artillery Journal, February). 


Fort Henry. P. H. Drewry (William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine, January). 

Damaged Souls. IV: John Randolph. Gamaliel Bradford 
(Harpe rs, March), 


The Significance of the Military Office in America, 1763- 
1775. Clarence E. Carter (American Historical 
Review, April). 

The Indian as an Orator. KR. Clyde Ford (Michigan His- 
tory Magazine, VI, No, 4). 

Chief Pokagon and His Book. Fred Dustin (Michigan 
History Magazine, VI, No. 4). 

A Brief History of the Geological and Biological Survey of 
Michigan, 1837-1920. R. C. Allen and Helen M., 
(Michigan History Magazine, V1, No. 4). 

Karly Days in the Upper Peninsula. T. A. Felch (Michi- 
gan stlistory Magazine, VI, No. 4). 

The Michigan Club... Henry A. Haigh (Michigan History 
Magazine, V1, No. 4). 

The Beginnings of Dutch Immigration to Western Michigan, 
i846. Henry S. Lucas (Michigan History Magazine, 
VI, No. 4). 

History of the Office of County Superintendent of Schools 
in lowa. Jay J. Sherman (Jowa Journal of History 
and Politics, January). 

\ttitude of the Pittsburgh Newspapers toward the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. Don R. Kovar (Western Pennsylvania 
ltistorical Magazine, January). 

Some Problems of the First Republican Presidential Cam- 
paign. Roy F. Nichols (American Historical Review, 
April). 

Western Pennsylvania and the Election of 1860. 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

Some Aspects of Pittsburgh's Industrial Contributions to 
the Civil War. Louis Vaira (Western Pennsylvanit 
Historical Magazine, January). 

The Western Movement of the Corn Growing Industry in 
the United States. Louis B. Schmidt (Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics, January). 

Destroyer Experiences during the Great War (continued). 

Capt. J. K. Taussig (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 

February). 

Years of President Harding. 

(Atlantic Monthly, March). 


(Western 


Two 


William B. Munro 








SUMMER SESSION, JULY 9 TO AUGUST 17, 1923 
COURSES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 
Int e Social Sciences. 
ECONOMICS 
Tnt Fi 1 Second Courses. Principles of Money and Banking. Labor Problems. Public Finance. Economic 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 

Pr American Political Organization. Problems of American Governmental Functions. The New Constitutions of 
Europe Gov ental Problems, History of Diplomacy. International Law. The Constitutional Law of the United States 
State ar N Government and the Individual. 

HISTORY 

An H (Survey) Evolution of the Hebrew Commonwealth. Hebrew Social Life and Institutions, The History of 
(sreece The ih Empire. Assvrian Archeology. a i 

Me H Political and Cultural Aspects. The Foundations of Modern Europe. The Development of Europe from 

Sixtes ( y to the French Revolution Che Old. Régime, the French Revolution, and the Work of Napoleon. 

M ind ¢ temporary European History. European History in the Nineteenth Century. European History since 1870. 
Trp ! World Politics in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 

Deve nt he Enel Constitutior British Commonwealth of Nations. : 

Ame H ! Survey) Development American Nationality History of the American Colonies. Survey of the 
History of the United States. The Revolution and the Foundation of the National Government. The Middle Period. Political 
History of United Sta since the Civil Wat Social and Economic History of the United States ‘since the Civil War. His 

nie Ame nd Relations with the United States. 

Teac! H y in High Schools, Elementary Schools. Illustrative Lessons in History. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Out Si gy Public Health and Standard of Livine. Principles of Community Leadership. Methods of Com 
unity Organizat Principles of Sociology Racial and Alien Problems in America. Seminar: Socialization of Religious 
Institutions 
Educatio ‘ Rural Sociology and Social Surveys. 
STATISTICS 
Pi Method Advanced Statistic Educational Statistics. 
For Announcement of Summer Session, 1923, Address the 
SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 
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GLIMPSES INTO OUR NEW MAP CATALOG 


Continued from March Issue 


THE MEN BEHIND “D-G” MAPS 
(Page 68) 
The Editor of our European History Maps 


SAMUEL BANNISTER HArpING, Ph.D., form- 
erly of Indiana University, now of the 
University of Minnesota, is the author of 
‘Essentials in Medieval and Modern History’”’ 
and ‘‘New Medieval and Modern History,’ 
published by the American Book Company. 
Both of these are widely used textbooks in 
high schools. 


He is also the author or a eo-author of: 
“The Story of Europe,’ “The Story of 
England,’ “The Story of the Middle Ages,’’ 
“The City of the Seven Hills,’ “‘Greek Gods, 
Heroes and Men,’ published by Seott, Fores- 
man & Company and used in the grades as 
supplementary readers or text. 





Dir. Harding prepared, in co-operation with the National Board for 
Historical Service, and the Committee on Publie Information, an excellent 
“Study of the Great War.’ He also co-operated with others in the prep- 
aration of the ‘‘War Cyclopedia” and “Geographical Aspects of the War.” 


Dr. Harding recently acted as Managing Editor for Compton’s Pictured 
Kneyelopedia, published by F. E. Compton & Company of Chieago. 


Dy. Harding’s more than twenty years of teaching experience made him 
eminently fitted to edit a set of maps to be used in the classroom. 


USED EFFECTIVELY WITH ANY GOOD TEXTBOOK ON HIstToRY. ‘Textbook writers 
are not agreed on the division points in history. We solved that difficulty 
by originating the loose-leaf map plan. Our Ancient, European, and 
American History sets may be broken at any point and combinations selected 
to fit any textbook you may be using. If you want our help in this connec 
tion mention the textbooks vou use. The maps are all of uniform size. 


To be continued in the next issue. You can get the rest of the story by sending for 
our new Map Catalog No. 3, wsing coupon below 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY — Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


CUT HERE AND MAIL 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 5235-5257 Ravenswoop Ave., CHICAGO. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me your new Map Catalog, No. 3. 





NAME... m POSITION 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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